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Loyalty 


UITE  the  finest  trait  in  the 
I  human  heart  is  that  of  Loy- 
alty. 


In  Loyalty  is  found  the  fullest 
expression  of  brotherly  love. 

It  is  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  is  the  basis  of  business  success, 
the  foundation  of  the  home,  the 
church,  the  country,  and  of  society 
itself. 

The  dishonest  man  cannot  be 
loyal,  for  Loyalty  is  honesty. 

The  grumbler  cannot  be  loyal, 
for  Loyalty  is  unselfishness. 

The  unfaithful  man  cannot  be 
loyal,  for  Loyalty  is  fidelity. 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 

by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n.  j. 


If  consumers  strike 

And  cease  to  consume, 
The  world  will  soon  learn 

What's  what  and  who's  whom! 

Vol.  9  May  1,  1920  No.  5 

Campbell's  Beans 

CANNED  Pork  and  Beans,  which 
means  Campbell's  Beans  to  an  in- 
creasing majority  of  the  jobbers  and  retail- 
ers of  the  country,  have  long  since  come 
into  their  own  as  one  of  the  greatest  food 
staples.  Owing  to  the  steady  consumption 
throughout  the  year,  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  season  when  canned  Beans  are  especi- 
ally popular  with  consumers  is  sometimes 
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overlooked  by  buyers  until  too  late  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  at  its  height. 

The  week  of  Memorial  day  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  of  heaviest  demand, 
the  out -of-doors  season  of  picnics  that 
marks  the  end  of  the  winter's  drudgery 
over  kitchen  stoves.  During  last  year,  we 
received  requests  for  rush  shipments  in 
June  that  caused  an  accumulation  of  orders 
for  Campbell's  Beans  that  we  were  help- 
less to  get  out  in  time  for  all  jobbers'  needs, 
so  when  we  ask  this  year  that  you  antici- 
pate at  least  a  part  of  your  requirements, 
we  do  so  in  your  interests  as  well  as  ours, 
which  are  quite  the  same  after  all. 

In  addition  to  the  seasonable  demand, 
the  freight  congestion  will,  this  year,  tend 
to  further  complicate  matters  as  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  exhausting  jobbers' 
stocks  throughout  the  country  before  we 
can  reach  them  with  new  shipments. 

Like  all  staples,  Campbell's  Beans  com- 
pete with  other  staples  in  food  value.  The 
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influence  of  the  size  of  the  potato  crop  is 
always  felt,  and  this  spring,  the  pricing  of 
potatoes  at  8c  per  pound  has  set  the  value 
of  Beans  unusually  high  in  the  consumer's 
mind. 

Consumption  of  all  brands  of  canned 
Beans  in  1914  was  100,000,000  cans, 
(converting  all  odd  sizes  to  the  standard 
18  oz.  package).  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated  that  the  consumption  in  1919  was 
400,000,000  cans  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  will  be  greatly  exceeded  during  the 
present  year. 

Buyers  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  placing 
orders;  our  price  on  Beans  is  very  firm  on 
present  List  and  discount.  The  sugar  mar- 
ket, which  as  we  write  (April  26th)  is  over 
20c  a  pound  for  raws,  spot  delivery,  is 
having  the  effect  of  making  prices  firmer 
for  all  sweetened  products.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  of  Campbell's  Beans  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  sugar  used  in  the 
sauce. 
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Any  further  advance  in  Freight,  Beans, 
Sugar,  Cases  or  Labor  Cost  will  almost 
certainly  be  promptly  reflected  in  price  ad- 
vances on  all  Pork  and  Beans. 


The  1920  Production  of 
Fresh  Vegetables 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  widely 
expected  decline  in  general  commod- 
ity prices,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
brought  about  by  a  thrift  movement,  it  is 
nevertheless  apparent  to  anyone,  who,  like 
the  editor,  is  close  to  the  soil  and  in  daily 
touch  with  farmers  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  that  this  year  will  see  a  greatly 
reduced  acreage  of  all  fresh  vegetables  in 
this  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  is  de- 
sirous of  planting  a  large  acreage,  but  ever 
since  1914  there  has  been  a  continual  move- 
ment of  farm  labor  to  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  where  people  have  been  able  to 
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work  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  and  make 
not  only  living  wages — comparable  with 
those  on  the  farm — but  very  much  larger. 

This  class  of  people,  who  never  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  theatre, 
the  "movies"  or  any  of  the  manifold  attrac- 
tions of  the  city,  will  never  return  to  the 
soil  except  under  the  spur  of  necessity. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  we  all  know,  we 
have  not  had  in  recent  years  our  usual  sup- 
ply of  agricultural  labor  from  Europe.  We 
do  not  prophesy  that  there  will  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, high  priced  canned  goods  after  the 
coming  packing  season,  but  we  can  and  do 
say,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  there 
will  be  a  short  pack  of  everything  except 
corn. 

Our  information  from  California  and 
Utah  is  that  the  canned  fruit  pack  will  be 
curtailed  very  materially  for  the  following 
reasons  .-Inability  to  sell  futures  at  a  profit; 
inability  to  obtain  cans;  and  the  extremely 
high  price  of  sugar.    The  expected  con- 
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traction  in  the  pack  of  fruit  may  result  in 
an  increased  pack  of  vegetables  in  the 
West;  with  low  water  rates  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  West- 
ern packers  can  very  readily  compete  with 
Eastern  packed  vegetables.  It  seems  that 
the  middle  West  is  going  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  pack  vegetables  in  place  of  the 
fruit  they  formerly  packed. 

In  periods  of  national  emergency  such 
as  the  World  War  and  the  Civil  War, 
foods  are  the  last  thing  to  advance,  never 
go  as  high  as  other  necessities,  such  as 
clothing,  and  are  always  the  last  items  to 
decline. 

The  Pioneer  of  Progress 

THE  tin  can,  past  his  period  of  useful- 
ness, is  not  a  lovely  thing  to  look  up- 
on. He  is  a  frequenter  of  ash  cans  and 
dump  heaps.  Yet  he  marks  the  trail  of 
modern  American  progress. 

As  the  whitened  bones  of  the  bison  glis- 
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ten  in  the  prairie  sun  to  mark  the  hazard- 
ous course  that  Empire  took  across  the 
plains  in  the  '40's,  so  do  the  mounds  of  bat- 
tered and  rusty  tin  cans  mark  the  course 
of  armies  and  explorers.  Through  the 
Sahara  and  along  the  Great  Wall  informal 
heaps  of  him  glitter  a  mute  record  of  trade 
victories.  It  means  that  enlightenment  has 
come  to  our  heathen  brother  in  the  form 
of  a  well  known  brand  of  coal  oil  or  that* 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  the  inner 
recesses  of  his  soul  with  an  old  and  relia- 
ble make  of  pork  and  beans. 

— The  Nation's  Business. 

Macaroni  originated  from  a  Greek 
phrase  meaning  "the  blessed  dead,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  ancient  custom  of  eating  it  at 
feasts  for  departed  souls. 

Sally  Lunn  was  a  pastry  cook  who,  at 
the  end  of  1800  used  to  sell  the  tea  bread 
which  bears  her  name,  in  the  streets  of 
Bath. 


To  Our  Jobb  i 


COMPARATIVELY  few  of  our  din 
intimately  the  prosperity  of  the  Jose 
the  well-being  of  its  jobbing  distributors. 

We  look  upon  the  wholesale  grocers  ; 
part  of  our  production  and  we  study  the  \m 
of  the  constantly  changing  market  and  crcl 
study  the  influence  upon  them  of  any  cham  n 
icy,  exactly  as  we  would  if  each  jobber  wail 
Market  and  crop  conditions  effecting 
are  immediately  reflected  in  our  own  busiijs 
sons  for  the  publication  of  the  Courant,  I 
on  to  our  customers  useful  and  sometimes |i 
mation  that  we  secure  in  the  course  of  suJ 
We  have  little  to  say  this  month,  ex  *i 
ing  movement,  the  strength  of  which  bed  I 
tive  buyers  are  showing  a  marked  tend  ik 
merchandise,  which  is  the  more  readily  co<h 


{Associates 

[customers,  we  believe,  realize  just  how 
)  Campbell  Company  is  bound  up  with 

the  distributing  agents  for  the  principal 
Irion  they  are  in  and  the  effect  upon  them 
onditions.  In  just  the  same  way  do  we 
e  may  make  in  our  prices  or  selling  pol- 
branch  of  our  house. 

I 

i  e  commercial  health  of  our  distributors 
i  and  this  is  one  of  the  compelling  rea- 
|  ch  in  a  modest  way  endeavors  to  pass 
J  z  hope,  valuable  crop  and  market  inf or- 
|ing  our  own  requirements. 
I  to  suggest  that,  regardless  of  the  buy- 
pi  every  day  more  apparent,  conserva- 
{  to  confine  their  purchases  to  standard 
i!  tible  into  cash. 

— Campbell's  C  our  ant. 
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Jobbers*  Private  Labels 

COMMENTING  upon  the  reproduc- 
tion in  the  April  Courant  of  the 
advertisement  of  C.  T.  Cheek  &  Sons  in 
which  that  jobber  stated  that  he  had  done 
away  with  private  labels  in  favor  of  adver- 
tised brands,  as  being  of  greater  value  to 
him,  one  of  our  very  valued  customers 
wrote  that  they  failed  to  understand  why 
the  Joseph  Campbell  Company  should  en- 
dorse the  advertisement  by  reproducing  it 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  business  of  its 
distributors.  The  letter  went  on  to  suggest 
that  it  was  the  progressive  and  wide  awake 
jobber,  and  not  the  one  obsolete  in  his 
methods,  that  has  his  own  labels  on  a  great 
many  items. 

As  other  wholesale  grocers  reading  the 
April  Courant  may  have  had  the  same 
impression,  the  editor  desires  to  make 
clear  our  purpose  in  reprinting  the  adver- 
tisement.   In  the  first  place,  this  little 
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monthly  booklet  is  circulated  among  our 
customers  and  our  salesmen,  so  if  any 
wholesalers,  as  a  result  of  reading  the  ad- 
vertisement in  question,  should  decide  to 
give  up  private  labels,  it  would  only  make 
stronger  the  position  of  those  who  contin- 
ued with  their  brands  and  certainly  could 
not  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

The  change  in  policy  of  C.  T.  Cheek  & 
Sons  we  believed  would  be  interesting  to 
the  wholesale  trade,  as  it  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  similar  changes  we  have  heard 
were  made  or  contemplated  recently,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  movement  in  that 
direction.  We  are  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral subject,  but  primarily  as  affecting 
Campbell's  products.  Depending  as  we  do 
upon  the  jobber  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  distribution,  and  packing  no  private 
brands,  we  must  have  very  well-grounded 
reasons  for  considering  that  our  distribu- 
tors should  not  in  any  degree  be  our  com- 
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petitors.  This  opinion  jobbers  will  en- 
dorse as  being  only  reasonable. 

However,  in  viewing  this  question 
broadly,  we  cannot  expect  jobbers  not  to 
have  private  brands  of  Soups  or  Pork  and 
Beans  just  because  they  distribute  our  pro- 
ducts. We  must  make  it  interesting  to 
them  so  far  as  we  can  to  sell  Compbeirs 
alone.  We  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
this  with  Soups  but  in  a  few  cities  we  still 
find  ourselves,  as  perhaps  do  other  pack- 
ers, in  the  not  very  satisfactory  position  of 
having  as  our  distributors  our  principal 
competitors  for  Pork  and  Beans  business. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  many  staple 
products — canned  vegetables  being  a  good 
example — on  which  jobbers  should  prop- 
erly establish  their  reputation  for  service 
and  quality  by  placing  their  brands  on  their 
selected  purchases  from  the  packs  of  each 
season.  In  such  brands  the  leading  job- 
bers have  the  same  interest  as  would  a 
manufacturer  of  trade-marked  goods,  and 
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the  jobbers  undoubtedly  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  such  products  by  their  private  brands. 

In  Soups  and  Pork  and  Beans  and  other 
similarly  specialized  lines  the  result  is  not 
quite  the  same —  differing  principally  per- 
haps, because  the  highest  quality,  requiring 
specialized  manufacture,  cannot  readily  be 
secured  for  private  brands.  We  base  our 
opinion  on  the  premise  that  private  brands 
have  as  their  purpose  primarily  the  im- 
provement of  quality. 

As  already  stated,  we  must  expect  the 
jobbers  to  follow  the  course  that  is  most 
to  their  interest,  and  realizing  this,  we 
consider  the  jobbers'  interests  very  careful- 
ly in  all  of  our  selling  and  advertising 
plans  so  that  those  who  confine  themselves 
to  Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans  or  who 
have  Campbell's  as  their  principal  seller 
will  continue  to  rapidly  increase  in  num- 
ber; we  know  of  no  private  brand  of  Soups 
that  has  interested  a  jobber  for  long  as  be- 
ing more  desirable  than  Campbell's  Soups. 
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"  Dollars  Won't  Buy  Bread  Unless 
Somebody  Bakes  It" 

THIS  phrase, so  filled  with  meaning  and 
with  truth,  appeared  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Would  that  a  realization  and  understand- 
ing of  it  could  be  brought  home  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  land. 

The  real  measure  of  money  is  work. 
And  if  the  workers  of  the  world  could  suc- 
ceed in  selling  one-half  as  much  work  for 
twice  as  much  money,  they  would  merely 
succeed  in  making  money  worth  just  about 
one-quarter  as  much  as  formerly. 

The  workers  themselves  would  be  very 
much  poorer,  in  food,  clothing,  hqusing  ac- 
commodations, comforts  and  luxuries;  for 
there  would  be  much  fewer  of  these  pro- 
ducts to  go  around. 

There  is  just  one  principle  on  which  a 
rising  standard  of  living  rests.'  Its  height 
depends  entirely  upon  the  measure  of  hu- 
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man  labor  resolutely  put  behind  it.  Let 
a  people  contribute  uso  much"  work  and 
they  will  get  uso  much"  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  more  consistant  work  we  do  and  the 
more  hours  per  day  and  per  week  that  we 
devote  to  it,  the  more  we  will  produce  and 
the  more  things  there  will  be  to  go  around. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  "If  the  people 
would  be  prosperous,  they  must  speed  up 
production.    That  is  the  only  way." 


Temperance  in  Food 

IN  this  age  of  active  prohibition,  why  not 
give  a  little  thought  to  the  intoxication 
or  poisoning  which  comes  from  eating  too 
much?  Why  not  practice  real  temperance 
and  be  healthy? 

Food  temperance  means  the  avoidance 
of  that  excess  in  eating  which  eventually 
results  in  conditions  as  bad  as  the  practice 
of  any  other  excess  upon  the  human  sys- 
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tern.  It  is  the  excess,  or  the  little  too  much 
of  anything  that  always  hurts. 

Overeating  is  an  abuse  that  will  be  felt 
more  and  more  as  the  individual  persists 
in  giving  way  to  his  appetite.  But  even 
the  immediate  results  are  bad.  It  makes 
one  feel  stupid,  makes  the  body  slow  in  ac- 
tion, the  mind  dull  and  the  individual  any- 
thing but  agreeable. 

Why  not  cut  out  the  little  excess  of  over- 
eating and  thus  be  cheerful  and  healthy? 
Try  it;  begin  your  meals  with  hot  soups 
and  eat  less  solid  food;  when  you  have 
formed  the  habit  you  will  live  a  new  life. 


Julienne  soup  was  invented  by  a 
Mme.  Deschamps,  a  Paris  market  woman 
who  died  about  1897,  aged  94.  She  saw 
the  Allies  enter  Paris  after  Waterloo  and 
supplied  vegetables  to  the  Tuilleries  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  X  and  Napoleon 
HI. 


Be  Thoroughgoing 

WHATEVER  you  try  to  do 
in  life,  try  with  all  your 
heart  to  do  it  welL 
To  whatever  you  devote  yourself, 
give  of  yourself  completely* 

In  great  aims  and  small,  be  thor- 
oughly in  earnest* 

Never  believe  it  possible  that  any 
natural  or  improved  ability  can  suc- 
cessfully claim  freedom  from  the 
companionship  of  steady,  plain,  hard- 
working qualities* 

There  is  no  substitute  for  thor- 
oughness and  ardent  and  sincere 
earnestness* 

Never  put  but  one  hand  to  any- 
thing on  which  you  can  throw  your 
whole  self* 

Never  belittle  your  work,  what- 
ever it  is* 


MAOe  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS  \ 


To  all  Grocers:  Be  Ready- 
to  supply  your  customers 

Next  week  the  nation  takes  its  biggest  outing  holiday — 
picnics,  motor  trips,  boating,  fishing,  etc.  Thousands  of 
cans  of  Campbell's  Beans — delicious,  nourishing,  eco- 
nomical— will  help  feed  the  merrymakers.  Show 
Campbell's  in  your  window  and  on  your  counter.  Sug- 
gest them  for  the  outing.  Statistics  show  that  more  beans 
are  sold  this  week  than  in  any  other  three  weeks  in  the 
year.    Be  ready.      ,5c  &  Cjm 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


Campbell's  Soup  and  Pork  and  Beans  advertising 
appears  in  21  periodicals,  total  circulation 
17,000,000  copies. 


Service 

WILLINGNESS  to  serve  is  the 
very  backbone  of  successful 
merchandising*  Of  itself, 
it  breeds  success ;  because  it  is  the  liv- 
ing evidence  of  a  smooth  running 
organization  equal  to  the  task  of  meet- 
ing requirements  or  of  even  anticipate 
ing  wants* 

In  reality,  it  means  far  more  than 
good  organization  or  routing  activity* 
For  back  of  it  lies  the  impelling 
thought,  the  feeling,  the  sincerity,  the 
unselfishness,  based  upon  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  our  fellows  for  every  benefit 
derived  in  this  world* 

It  is  merely  the  working  out  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  practical  application 
of  a  great  principle  which  always  pays 
—in  dollars  and  cents,  in  self-respect 
and  in  true  happiness* 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 

by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n.  j. 


These  are  days  of  seperanony 

And  reformers  wield  the  knife, 

The  immortal  corkscrew's  banished 

From  the  fair  can  opener's  life ! 

Vol.  9                  June  1,  1920 

No,  6 

Freight  Congestion 

A CHART  of  the  seasonal  trend  of 
freight  car  supply  shows  that  this 
supply  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  middle 
of  May,  at  which  time  there  is  normally 
a  considerable  surplus  of  idle  cars.  From 
then  on,  the  demand  for  cars  increases  un- 
til the  peak  load  in  transportation  is  reach- 
ed in  October  or  November  with  the  crop 
movement  and  other  fall  shipments.  In 
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view  of  this  fact,  the  pronounced  car  short- 
age thatt  the  Nation  is  experiencing  as- 
sumes a  very  serious  aspect. 

The  demand  for  cars  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  exceeds  the  availa- 
ble supply  by  about  70,000  cars.  We  un- 
derstand that  at  this  time  last  year 
there  was  a  surplus  of  nearly  400,000  cars, 
but  by  October  this  surplus  had  changed 
to  a  shortage  of  60,000  cars.  This  makes 
the  transportation  outlook  for  the  coming 
fall  very  dark  indeed. 

The  shortage  of  railway  equipment, 
rolling  stock  and  terminal  facilities  has 
steadily  grown  more  pronounced  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  and  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  trouble.  Cooperative  rout- 
ing and  increased  loading  of  cars  has,  to 
some  extent,  overcome  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment, but  there  is  today  an  absolute  short- 
age of  4,000  locomotives,  200,000  freight 
cars  and  8,000  passenger  cars. 
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This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  and 
the  agitation  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League,  et 
al,  for  the  nationalization  of  the  railways, 
makes  the  proper  solution  of  the  whole 
transportation  situation  the  most  import- 
ant and  the  most  threatening  problem  that 
the  country  will  have  to  face  during  the 
next  Presidential  term. 


RECENT  developments  in  the  stock 
9  market  would  indicate  effective  liqui- 
dation. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
period  of  depression,  as  the  financial  and 
economic  situation  of  the  United  States 
is  extremely  strong. 

With  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  pop- 
ulation, we  have  24  per  cent,  of  its  agri- 
cultural production,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
mineral  production,  and  we  manufacture 
35  per  cent,  of  its  goods.  Our  natural 
wealth  is  above  $225,000,000,000,  while 
that  of  our  nearest  competitor,  England, 
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is  but  $80,000,000,000.  With  this,  it 
should  be  impossible  for  things  to  go 
wrong 

Our  trade  balance  today  is  $5,000,000- 
000.  We  have  repurchased  our  foreign- 
placed  securities  to  the  value  of  about  $8,- 
000,000,000.  We  have  loaned  our  allies 
$9,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000.  Half 
of  the  gold  in  the  world  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  this 
country  are  billions  more  than  the  total  in 
all  of  the  other  banks  of  the  world. 

While  a  reaction  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  general  commodity  prices,  we  see 
no  evidence  of  weakness  in  food  prices ;  or 
the  contrary,  we  believe  they  will  go 
higher.   

Better  News  from  Europe 

SAMUEL  M.  VAUCLAIN,  President 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  through  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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This  careful  and  competent  observer  says 
that  food  is  plentiful  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  prospects  for  the  crops  are 
excellent.  He  found  food  conditions  there 
to  be  about  the  same  as  they  are  here  with 
the  exception  that  living  is  a  little  cheaper 
in  Europe  because  production  is  more  in- 
tensive there  than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Vauclain  looks  for  a  gradual  reces- 
sion in  wages  and  prices,  following  in- 
creased production.  "Production,"  said 
he,  "Hinges  upon  the  desire  to  stop  talking 
and  the  will  to  work." 

"There  always  has  been  a  wave  of  high 
prices,  high  wages,  and  hot  air  following 
every  war,  but  nobody  need  be  alarmed. 
People  who  are  talking  panic,  talk  danger- 
ous nonsense.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  a  panic.  We  are  better  off  in  many 
ways  than  all  other  countries  of  the  world. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep  cool,  have  con- 
fidence, and  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to 
work." 
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The  Dime  Out  of  Date 

WE  quote  the  following  from  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  The  Canner: 
Once  upon  a  time,  as  all  really  good 
stories  used  to  begin,  the  housewife  could 
buy  a  can  of  No.  3  tomatoes  at  the  grocery 
store  for  ten  cents.  She  could  also  buy  a 
can  of  corn  for  ten  cents,  likewise  a  can  of 
standard  peas. 

Among  the  other  things  her  little  dime 
would  get  for  her  we  may  mention  a  large 
can  of  sauerkraut,  an  equally  large  can  of 
hominy,  a  small  one  of  first-rate  pork  and 
beans,  any  of  several  items  of  canned  fish, 
her  choice  of  various  excellent  brands  of 
condensed  milk,  or  a  tin  of  appetizing,  sat- 
isfying, ready-to-serve  soup,  the  kind  that 
made  Camden  famous. 

But  what  does  a  dime  get  her  today?  A 
dime  at  this  troublous  moment  in  either 
commercial  or  political  history  is  so  small 
that  she  needs  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  it 
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at  all — and  it  gets  her  very  nearly  nothing. 
Verily,  the  uten-cent  seller' 1  is  but  a  vague 
memory.  The  1920  model  retail  grocer 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  a  dime  than 
the  erstwhile  "nickle-show"  man  will  have 
to  do  with  a  five-cent  piece.  He,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  is  the  victim  of  conditions  as  yet 
uncontrolled. 

He  will  no  longer  sell  the  housewife  a 
can  of  corn,  or  standard  peas,  or  hominy, 
or  pork  and  beans  for  ten  cents,  because  he 
can't,  without  turning  his  store  into  a  char- 
itable institution  and  applying  for  a  reser- 
vation in  the  poorhouse.  Even  the  gen- 
erously good  soup  from  Camden  is  no 
longer  obtainable  for  ten  cents. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  the 
dime  was  made  was  to  expedite,  simplify, 
and  promote  the  sale  of  canned  foods. 
It  no  longer  serves  that  worthy  purpose. 

It  is  moved,  therefore,  that  Uncle  Sam 
cease  coining  the  petty  piece. 
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An  Endless  Chain  of  Strikes 

WHEN  a  union  man  with  the  strike 
habit  kicks  about  the  price  and 
scarcity  of  sugar  it  would  be  well  if  the 
grocer  could  show  him  a  chart  which  ap- 
pears in  the  American  Sugar  Bulletin. 

This  chart  shows  that  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  present  time  there  has  not 
been  a  day  when  the  manufacture  or  ship- 
ment of  sugar  has  not  been  impeded  by 
strikes. 

Plantation  workers  went  out  in  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico.  Refinery  employees  struck 
in  Chalmette  and  Revere.  Dock  workers 
struck  in  Havana,  Jamaica,  New  Orleans 
and  Boston.  Boatmen  struck  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  railroad 
strike  added  to  the  agony. 

Sugar  of  course  is  but  one  of  many  im- 
portant industries.  All  the  others  could  be 
charted  the  same  way.    Business  is  com- 
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pletely  interlocked  and  a  strike  in  one  line 
affects  practically  all  the  other  lines. 

The  striking  switchman  who  growls  be- 
cause there  is  no  sugar  in  the  bowl  must 
remember  that  he  was  one  of  the  causes. 
And  he  is  being  blamed  by  the  Havana 
dock  laborer  wTho  has  no  flour  in  the  bin. 


WE  greet  with  pleasure  the  advent  of 
a  new  grocery  paper,  "The  Sunlight 
Table,"  published  by  Johnson  &  Blind,  re- 
tail grocers,  of  Omaha.  Their  "Sunlight 
Store"  is  a  culmination  of  thirty  years 
strict  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

IN  or  on  the  person  of  Maj.  John  Rob- 
ert Prcttyman  Newman,  overalls  have 
invaded  the  British  parliament.  Maj. 
Newman  wears  'em,  together  with  spats 
and  a  monocle,  and  undoubtedly  thus  attir- 
ed he  will  make  a  considerable  dent  in  the 
British  consciousness.  The  overall  over 
all  the  world ! 


m 


Men  Wi 

IT  has  always  been  possible  to  separate 
like  to  work  and  those  wrho  do  not. 
do  not  like  to  work  is  somewhat  higher  no; 
psyschologists  may  be  able  to  explain. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  ver; 
going  on  with  their  work  as  faithfully  anc 
or  an  armistice.    They  are  the  men  who  It 
workmanship. "    They  like  their  jobs.  T\ 
healthful,  wholesome  thing  to  perform  coi 
very  jobs  they  are  holding  down. 

In  a  list  of  the  men  who  work  should 
dustry.   The  driver  hauling  earth  starts  h 
wagon.   The  steam  shovel  engineer  runs  I 
ons  is  waiting  to  be  filled.   Each  feels  him 
or  he  is  playing  a  game,  to  use  the  term  o 

Working  and  liking  it  is  normal  exi:i 
enjoyment. 


m 


\  Work 

m  into  two  grand  divisions — those  who 
le  number  and  proportion  of  those  who 
'  than  it  used  to  be.    Why  this  is  so  the 

onsiderable  proportion  of  men  who  are 
loyally  as  they  did  before  there  was  a  war 
m  what  science  calls  uthe  instinct  of 
y  work  as  if  they  believed  it  a  good, 
tuctive  service  six  days  a  week  at  the 

included  those  who  are  in  processed  in- 
orse  when  the  steam  shovel  has  filled  the 
machine  better  when  a  long  line  of  wag- 
i  part  of  a  process,  to  speak  scientifically, 
Dortsmanship. 

lice.    It  is  also  the  most  lasting  form  of 
— Campbell's  C  our  ant. 
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Our  Home  Town 

CAMDEN  is  affectionately  known  to 
its  friends  as  the  "Biggest  Little 
City  in  the  World."  Her  population  of 
116,000  might  well  rate  her  as  the  princi- 
pal gem  in  the  diadem  of  a  less  populous 
state,  but,  as  she  is  situated  directly  across 
the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia, 
she  is  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  pro- 
pinquity of  her  overpowering  neighbor. 

Besides  being  the  home  of  Campbell's 
Soup,  Camden  is  a  great  shipbuilding  cen- 
ter; some  of  the  largest  battle  ships  in  the 
world  are  built  here.  Since  we  entered  the 
war,  the  ship  yards  of  the  Delaware,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  Government  program  of 
cargo  carriers,  launched  135  ships  of  1,- 
097,535  tons  register. 

Camden  leads  the  world  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  talking  machines;  she  has  the 
largest  lace  factory,  the  largest  wire  stitch- 
ing machinery  plant,  the  largest  licorice 
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works  and  the  largest  cork  works  in  the 
universe.  She  leads  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  and  cleansers,  of  gas  mantles  and 
paper  boxes.  She  boasts  of  one  of  the 
largest  macaroni  plants  in  the  world  and 
she  turns  out  one-half  of  the  whiting  used 
in  America. 

Camden  produces  thousands  of  tons  of 
chocolate  candy  annually.  She  makes  twenty 
million  bricks  a  year  and  a  billion  wire  sta- 
ples and  provides  the  world  with  forty 
million  "smokes"  annually.  She  largely 
supplies  the  world  with  oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum, and  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of 
tanneries  and  leather  industries  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  She  possesses 
the  largest  furniture  store  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  largest  wool  scouring 
plants  in  the  world. 

Her  industries  are  widely  varied  and  all 
of  them  are  industriously  working  their 
heads  off  to  relieve  the  "hole"  in  the 
world's  supply  of  commodities  caused  by 
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the  diversion  of  industry  to  the  purposes 
of  war.   

Endurance  and  Control 

SPEED  and  curves  are  two  assets  in 
the  possession — temporarily — of  many 
young  baseball  pitchers.  The  battling  lads 
who  are  able  to  move  up  from  the  bush 
leagues  into  the  major  leagues  have  two 
qualities  on  top  of  speed  and  curves.  These 
are  endurance  and  control.  That  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  go  to  pieces  or  take  sudden 
slumps  or  make  wild  throws  or  get  glass 
arms  from  foolish  hurling  or  from  person- 
al habits  that  are  injurious. 

So  in  public  life,  in  business,  among  the 
workers,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  young  fellow 
who  has  speed  and  curves — today.  The 
young  fellow  who  can  be  counted  on  for 
speed  and  curves  to-morrow,  however,  is 
hard  to  pick.  Endurance  and  control  are 
the  two  qualities  difficult  to  find  in  conjunc- 
tion with  speed  and  curves. 
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This  is  an  equation  in  human  character 
that  engages  the  thought  of  executives  the 
world  over.  Stated  in  terms  of  baseball,  it 
is  not  complex. 

Proposed  Mexican  Program 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  overthrow  of 
the Carranza  Government  will  result  in 
more  amicable  and  satisfactory  relations 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbor  on  the 
south.  We  have  been  not  a  little  to  blame 
for  the  wretched  state  of  affairs  that,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
hate  anyone  we  really  know  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  freer  intercourse  and  expansion 
of  trade  may  better  our  mutual  under- 
standing. 

We  should  send  them  more  workers  and 
fewer  shirkers;  more  books  and  fewer 
crooks;  more  investors  and  fewer  specula- 
tors ;  more  mine  operators  and  fewer  mine 
promoters ;  more  people  who  want  to  live 
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in  the  country  and  fewer  who  want  to  live 
off  it. 

Mexico  has  enough  undesirables  of  its 
own  to  wrestle  with,  and  has  had  far  too 
many  undesirable  Americans.  These  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  desirable 
Americans  to  get  a  hearing  in  Mexico.  We 
may  even  have  to  tie  our  nighbor's  hands 
and  feet  while  we  convince  him  that  most 
of  us  are  honest,  energetic  and  philan- 
thropic. 

To  Salesmen 

HUGH  CHALMERS  once  said  that 
the  salesman  had  two  distinct  im- 
portant incomes  consisting  of : 

( 1 )  What  he  earns. 

(2)  What  he  learns. 
Considering  how  dependent  these  two 

are  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  increased  knowledge  means  greater 
earning  capacity. 
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Selling  stands  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  other  part  of  business — for 
making  real  men. 

In  fact,  no  other  field  offers  such  won- 
derful opportunities  for  one  to  grow,  de- 
velop, and  become  a  broad-gauge,  large- 
calibre  man. 

The  salesman  meets  scores  of  people  in 
various  walks  in  life.  He  learns  that  they 
are  all  alike  beneath  the  skin — all  human; 
but  that  his  human  part  must  be  reached  in 
a  totally  different  way  in  each  case. 

He  learns  how  to  meet  people,  how  to 
address  them  and  soon  acquires  the  ability 
to  successfully  influence  them. 

He  gains  knowledge  of  big  business 
problems,  and  learns  first-hand  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  others. 

He  develops  self-confidence,  and  all  the 
positive  qualities  which  make  for  success. 

These  are  the  possibilities — and  the  de- 
gree of  your  success  depends  only  on  how 
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hard  you  work  and  how  well  you  improve 
your  opportunities. 

The  Winners  of  the  War 

NOW  comes  a  French  statesman  and 
modestly  admits  that  the  French  of- 
ficers won  the  great  war.  Perhaps  they 
did,  as  one  of  the  196  and  some  odd  fac- 
tors that  won  it — if  it  was  won,  which  we 
begin  to  doubt.  History  is  obscure  about 
all  these  matters.  There  is  our  own  revo- 
lutionary war,  for  instance.  For  a  great 
many  years  we  Yanks  harbored  the  delu- 
sion that  we  won  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
but  of  late  years  we  have  been  reminded 
that  we  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  French  won  it  by  supplying  officers, 
credits  and  naval  aid.  The  Germans  won 
it  by  supplying  Baron  von  Steuben  and  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence. 
The  Irish  won  it  through  Gen.  Sullivan 
and  Capt.  Jack  Barry.    The  Scotch  won 
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it  by  giving  us  John  Paul  Jones.  Finally, 
the  English  won  it  by  giving  us  most  of  our 
colonial  ancestors  and  imparting  to  us  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

According  to  all  these  claimants,  Amer- 
ica furnished  nothing  in  particular  except 
the  grub,  the  fighting  ground  and  a  few 
thousand  corpses.  We  didn't  win  the  rev- 
olution, it  was  handed  to  us  on  a  silver 
plate  by  the  seventeen  or  eleven  heroic  for- 
eigners who  stood  on  the  side  lines  and 
told  George  Washington,  Ben.  Franklin, 
Tom  Jefferson  and  the  other  inconsidera- 
ble Yanks  what  to  do.  These  same  peo- 
ple, or  their  descendants,  "saved  the 
union"  for  us,  too,  if  we  believe  the  loud- 
est claims. 

Well,  it  matters  little.  The  revolution 
was  a  success,  the  union  was  saved  and  the 
great  war  won.  In  the  historic  words  of 
Admiral  Schley,  "there  is  glory  enough  for 
all." 
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Call  For  Mr.  Noah! 


«JL     And  now  comes  water 

A  raging  flood. 
They've  watered  the  drink, 
They've  watered  the  ink, 
They've  watered  the  stock 

To  heaven's  brink  ! 
They've  watered  the  stock 
A  thousand  per  cent, 
And  the  highest  rock 

Brings  the  highest  rent. 
The  world's  in  clover? 

Well,  peace  is  prized, 
But  democracy's  over- 
capitalized ! 
Our  joys  are  wet, 
They've  watered  our  debt, 
There's  too  much  aqua 

Already  yet! 
Now  the  oceans  i(roah" 

And  the  skies  are  dark — 
Page  Mr.  Noah 

And  hire  his  ark  ! 
Hire  his  ark- 
It's  the  only  chance 
To  stem  this  flood 
Of  high  finance  ! 


IRE  and  slaughter, 
Tears  and  blood 


He  Who  Hesitates 

IN  order  to  do  anything  in  this 
world  that  is  worth  doing,  we 
must  not  stand  shivering  on  the 
bank,  and  thinking  of  the  cold,  but 
jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  best 
we  can*  It  will  nqt  do  to  be  perpet- 
ually calculating  and  adjusting  nice 
chances*  It  did  all  very  well  before 
the  Flood,  when  a  man  could  consult 
his  friends  upon  an  intended  enter- 
prise for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or 
seven  centuries  afterwards*  But  at 
present  a  man  waits,  and  doubts,  and 
hesitates  until  one  day  he  finds  that 
he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  consulting 
first  cousins  and  particular  friends, 
that  he  has  no  more  time  left  to  fol- 
low their  advice* 
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Cheerfulness 

IT  is  a  small  virtue,  it  is  true,  but 
it  sheds  such  a  brightness  around 
us  in  this  life  that  neither  dark 
clouds  nor  rain  can  dispel  its  happy 
influence* 

The  light,  joyous  heart  never 
frets,  because  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  there  is  too  much  to  enjoy  and 
be  thankful  for  in  this  good  old 
world  to  allow  for  this* 

Who  are  the  contented  and 
happy? 

Are  they  not  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  look  on  the  cheerful 
side  of  things,  who  make  the  most  of 
life? 

Bright,  cheerful  spirits  are  in- 
finitely preferable  in  any  condition 
possible  to  imagine,  to  fretful,  com- 
plaining, murmuring,  and  whining 
persons* 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 
by  the  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Camden,     K  J. 


Dickery,  dickery,  doc  I 

All  the  way  round  the  clock, 
Poor  souls  in  conniptions 

Invoke  his  prescriptions — 
"Liquor  me,  liquor  me  Docl" 

Vol.  9   July  1,  1920  No.  7 

The  Outlook 

CONDITIONS  are  showing  incipient 
signs  of  a  return  to  normality.  The 
post-war  boom,  with  its  hysterical  price 
convulsions  and  exorbitant  wage  demands 
for  work  indifferently  performed,  the 
boom  of  gross  inflation,  with  money  of 
low  purchasing  and  producing  power,  the 
boom  of  abnormal  costs  and  outrageous 
profiteering,  seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  In- 
dications point  to  lower  commodity  prices, 
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and  we  expect  to  see  labor  conditions  much 
steadied  before  the. snow  flies:  again.  * 

It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  this 
indicated  collapse  need  not  be  regarded 
with  fear.  Panic,  the  dread  aftermath  of 
so  many  like  situations,  need  not  now  be 
anticipated.  Panics  are  caused  by  undi- 
gested masses  of  commodities,  accumulat- 
ed during  boom  times,  which  cannot  be  liq- 
uidated at  cost,  and  which,  crowding  the 
shelves  of  merchants  and  filling  to  burst- 
ing the  warehouses  of  wholesalers,  fall 
calamitously  in  price,  too  often  to  the  gen- 
eral ruin  of  all  concerned. 

Such  a  panic  should  be  impossible  after 
the  prolonged  period  of  undersupply  and 
underproduction  we  have  experienced  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years.  Throughout 
the  country,  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  low  and 
industries  of  all  kinds  are  behind  on  their 
orders,  short  of  materials,  and  long  on 
profits  that  have  been  safely  invested  in 
government  securities. 
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In  marked  contrast  to  the  gradual  re- 
duction that  may  be  expected  in  general 
commodity  prices,  food  prices  show  an  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  advance  to  even 
higher  levels.  This  is  accounted  for,  pri- 
marily, by  the  loss  of  man  power  on  the 
farms,  due  to  exorbitant  rate  of  wage  paid 
in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers. 
This  has  caused  a  general  reduction  of 
acreage  planted  to  all  crops. 

The  tin  plate  shortage,  caused  by  the 
transportation  crisis,  is  most  serious,  and, 
together  with  the  curtailment  of  credit  to 
canners,  gravely  threatens  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation's  per- 
ishable foods.  The  high  cost  of  sugar 
will  cause  a  reduction  in  the  pack  of  fruits, 
berries,  jellies,  marmalades  and  jams; 
however,  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
the  fruit  crop  will  doubtless  be  dried  this 
year.  The  winter  wheat  situation  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment. 

Reports  from  England  evidence  the 
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fact  that  a  very  similar  condition  exists  in 
that  country;  price  index  numbers  show  a 
sharp  decline  in  general  commodities 
counterbalanced  by  a  similarly  sharp  ad- 
vance in  food  prices. 

Regretable  as  is  the  apparently  inevita- 
ble advance  in  the  food  cost  of  living,  it 
may  well  turn  out  to  have  a  steadying  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  general  situa- 
tion. With  rising  food  prices  will  come 
a  lessening  in  the  demand  for  luxur- 
ies, with  a  corresponding  lessening 
in  the  demand  for  labor  to  pro- 
duce luxuries.  Labor,  thus  released,  will 
gravitate  to  the  production  of  necessities, 
including  food.  Thus  a  high  level  of  food 
prices  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
production  of  necessities  and  reducing  the 
consumption  of,  primarily,  all  luxuries, 
and  secondarily,  all  commodities  other 
than  food.  We  can  think  of  no  influence 
that  would  so  directly  help  production 
catch  up  with  demand.   The  familiar  quo- 
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tation  about  an  ill  wind  is  only  too  obvious. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  we  think,  to 
the  certitude — if  not  to  the  satisfaction — 
of  all,  that,  at  the  present  high  rate  of 
wage,  men  will  not  work  a  full  week.  Tluey 
hesitate  to  over-exert  themselves  solely 
that  they  may  indulge  in  luxuries — but 
anybody  will  work  to  eat.  We  emphatical- 
ly do  not  want  higher  food  prices  but 
we  admit  that  they  would  tend  to  increase 
the  amount  of  work  per  man  per  week, 
throttle  consumption,  stimulate  production 
and  make  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
behave  itself. 

A  termination  of  the  boom  period  is  to 
be  welcomed  for  its  promise  of  a  return  to 
solid  earth.  We  believe  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  truer  relation  be- 
tween prices  and  values,  where  labor  will 
earn  as  well  as  receive,  where  capital  will 
be  stable  and  productive,  rather  than  spec- 
ulative and  greedy,  and  where  profiteering 
will  cease  to  exist  because  there  will  be 
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enough  production  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
all  buyers  and  consumers. 


Prices 

IN  view  of  the  short  pack  of  canned 
foods,  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  that 
costs  to  the  canner  of  all  products  this 
year  will  be  materially  higher  than  last 
year;  and  if  staple  foods,  such  as  grains, 
meats  and  potatoes  maintain  their  present 
price  levels,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  will  not  consume  exceedingly  high 
priced  canned  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes. 


THE  handling  of  the  sugar  situation 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Riley 
and  Mr.  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  in  order 
to  conserve  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
as  well  as  protect  the  canning  industry,  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  the  farmer, 
the  canner  and  the  public. 
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Complaints 

(The  Producer's) 
Of  help  I  cannot  get  a  jot, 

Nor  eke  a  tittle  ; 
So  I  am  forced  to  charge  a  lot 

For  little. 

9fc      9fr  9$ 

{The  Purveyor's) 
I  pay  too  much  for  what  I  buy  ; 

I  charge  too  much  for  what  I  sell 
Producers  swat  me  in  the  eye ; 
Consumers  give  me — a  bad  spell. 

S£      9&  9& 

(The  Consumer's) 
My  needs  are  great ;  my  means  are  smalL 

I'm  in  a  naze  of  woe  and  doubt. 
There's  nothing  I  can  do  at  all 
Except  withoit ! 

*fr     *f?  *fr 

(All  Together) 
Nor  yours  nor  nine  the  fault  and  shame. 

The  gouging  atd  the  discontent ; 
Let's  get  together,  now,  and  blame 

The  government! 


Cans  for  I 

THE  tomato  situation  is  at  present  ccjip 
can  supply.  If  the  growers  and  packs 
normal  crops  for  canning  purposes,  the  ml 
ing  season  would  be  given  very  grave  atql 
but  by  the  growers.  The  outlook  is  anytjin 
We  say  very  advisedly  that  cans,  ear 
normal  tomato  crop,  will  be  at  least  20  pr 
continue  producing  to  their  capacity  for  ie 
plate  produced  to  the  cap' manufacturing  pi 
much  greater.  j 

We  feel  it  would  be  a  very  short  siglhc 
ufacturers  not  to  protect  the  canning  indun 
proportion  of  the  tin  p/ate  supply  is  used  I 
of  hermetical  containers  for  foods.  Fronm 
son  this  proportion  sllould  be  reduced  to  Ie 
Cutting  off  or  reducing  the  supply  o:iti 
tions  and  the  thous/nd  and  one  other  artje 
used,  might  cause  peat  inconvenience  and 
shortage  of  foods/of  all  kinds  and  the  oil! 
everything  shouy  be  sacrificed  to  presen  i 


omatoes 

i  pletely  overshadowed  by  the  question  of 
Ifs  had  co-operated  as  usual  to  produce 
tiousness  of  the  can  shortage  for  the  com- 
mon by  not  only  the  canners  themselves, 
tng  but  reassuring. 

i  of  the  Mississippi,  should  there  be  a 
ir  cent,  short,  provided  the  tin  plate  mills 
p  next  two  months  and  divert  all  the  tin 
mipanies ;  otherwise  the  shortage  will  be 

nd  policy  on  the  part  of  the  tin  plate  man- 
siy.  Under  normal  conditions  a  large 
>r  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture 
mow  on  to  the  close  of  the  canning  sea- 
I  very  lowest  possible  point, 
[bin  plate  for  oils,  paints,  toilet  prepara- 
ies  for  which  tin  containers  are  largely 
1  discomfort;  but  in  view  of  the  present 
nous  cost  of  this  prime  necessity  of  life, 
'the  perishable  food  crops  of  the  nation. 

— Campbell's  Courant, 
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Advertising  Costs 

THE  following  interesting  data  was 
culled  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  International 
Magazine  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Cosmopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping,  Mo- 
tor, Harper's  Bazaar,  Motor  Boating  and 
Hearst's  Magazine.  The  appended  table 
shows  the  advertising  expenditures  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  sales: 


Arrow  Collars   3.5 

Cadillac  Automobiles...   1 

Cloth-craft  Clothes   1.5 

Colgate's  Prepartions   2 

Fatima  Cigarettes   5 

Ivory  Soap    3 

Kodaks    3 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser   10 

Packard  Automobiles   1.1 

Phonographs    5 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co   10 

Velvet  Tobacco    6 
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Welch's  Grape  Juice   10 

Wrigley's    14 

To  these  we  add: 

Campbell's  Soups   2.4 

Campbell's  Beans    2.3 

The  old,  time  worn  conundrum  uWho 
pays  for  the  advertising?"  is  still  pro- 
pounded by  some  occasional  moss  covered 
or  mildewed  mind.  All  sanitary,  dust 
proof  mentalities  have  long  since  stopped 
bothering. 

The  Editor,  being  an  advertising  fan, 
prefers  the  answer  of  the  enthusiastic  ad 
salesman:    uNobody  pays  for  it." 

Nobody  pays  for  the  labor  saving  ma- 
chine that  reduces  factory  overhead  and 
increases  production — it  pays  for  itself. 

Nobody  pays  for  the  motor  truck  in- 
stallation that  decreases  delivery  charges 
by  increased  efficiency — it  pays  for  itself. 

Nobody  pays  for  the  advertising  that 
cuts  down:  selling  costs  and  puts  business 
on  a  quantity  basis — it  pays  for  itself. 
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The  One  Arm  Lunch  Room 

NOW  the  one  arm  lunch  room  emerges. 
Time  was  when  the  hungry  man 
stoked  his  individual  furnace  at  a  table 
or  a  counter.  Then  came  the  genius  who 
so  widened  the  arm  of  a  chair  that  it  would 
hold  a  mug  of  coffee,  a  steaming  dish  of 
Pork  and  Beans,  and  perhaps  one  other 
item  of  what  you  will. 

It  was  a  hit.  There  was  a  sense  of  con- 
venience about  the  arrangement  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  service  there  was  a  touch  of 
hilarity,  something  from  the  Land  of  Oz, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  glimpse  suggested 
that  all  the  customers  were  one-armed  per- 
sons who  in  spite  of  misfortune  contrived 
to  retain  excellent  appetites. 

No  longer  is  it  an  experiment,  lingering 
along  where  men  may  say,  "We  will  see 
what  comes  of  this — it  may  develop." 
One  "chain"  of  such  lunch  rooms,  where 
the  service  is  of  the  standardized  southpaw 
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quality,  showed  net  profits  of  $770,828 
last  year  and  somewhat  less  the  year  be- 
fore. The  average  price  of  a  meal  was  23 
cents  and  the  average  profit  per  meal  was 
1  cent. 

Out  of  mouse  traps  and  an  array  of  5 
and  10  cent  knickknacks  Mr.  Woolworth 
in  his  day  created  the  world's  tallest  build- 
ing. Out  of  coffee  and  beans,  especially  if 
they  be  Campbell's,  some  master  one 
winged  restaurateur  of  the  future  may 
erect  an  even  grander  temple  of  trade. 

Labor  Unrest 

T'HE  present  restlessness  of  labor  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  hap- 
pening that  came  within  the  observation  of 
the  Editor: 

A  venerable  banker  of  Philadelphia, 
had  in  his  employ  an  equally  venerable 
family  servant,  an  Irish  coachman,  named 
Henry,  who  was  endowed  with  a  brogue 
of   exceptional   richness.    For  forty-six 
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years  he  had  driven  the  banker  to  and 
fro  between  his  country  place  and  the  rail- 
road station  in  the  fashionable  suburb  of 
Chestnut  Hill. 

On  his  return  from  the  station  in  the 
morning,  Henry  would  bring  the  mail  up 
to  the  house,  where,  addressing  the  mar- 
ried daughter  of  the  family  as  "Miss 
Mary"  (although  she  had  been  married 
for  years  and  was  the  mother  of  a  con- 
siderable family),  he  would  say  "Here's 
the  bill  from  Wanamakers,  and  here's  a 
letter  from  yer  Uncle  Morris,  and  here's 
a  post  card  from  yer  Aunt  Tid  that  sez 
she'll  be  out  on  the  4.15  train." 

For  forty-six  years  Henry  received  as  a 
present  from  his  employer  on  every  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanks- 
giving Day,  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece. 
These  the  old  man  kept  and  at  last  ac- 
counts he  had  184  twenty  dollar  gold 
pieces. 
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A  few  days  ago  Henry  failed  to  show 
up  for  the  usual  tour  to  the  station  and 
when  a  substitute  finally  made  the  trip  and 
returned  with  the  mail  he  brought  with 
him  a  post  card  from  Henry,  which  read : 
UI  think  I'll  be  leavin,  the  place  don't  suit 
me." 


TNSTEAD  of  the  familiar  and  cruel 
JL  strap  that  cuts  the  hands  of  the  strap- 
hanger, the  car  companies  ought  to  supply 
a  round,  knotted  rope,  extending  from  the 
strap  rail  to  the  floor.  Then  several  peo- 
ple of  different  heights  could  hang  to  the 
support  without  conflict.  And  small  but 
athletic  persons  could  climb  the  rope  and 
hang  suspended  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  thus  affording  more  room  for  more 
fares. 


It  would  bring  sweetness  and  light  into 
many  a  consumer's  life  to  see  some  sugar 
profiteers  looking  out  through  prison  bars. 
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The  Low  Art  of  Finance 

*Th  ILL  owed  me  a  dollar 
#«C  And  paid  it — 

JLM  And  I  gave  it  to  Jim 

Because  I  owed  it  to  him, 

And  therewith  and  upon 

Jim  paid  his  debt  to  John, 

And  John  paid  it  to  Ike, 

And  Ike  slipped  it  to  Mike, 

And  Mike  (< passed  the  buck"  to  Pete 

{That  pun's  rather  neat!) 

And  Peter  gave  it  to  Paul. 
Nor  is  that  all; 
Paul  Paid  it  to  Bill, 
Who'll  probably  keep  it  until 
I  borrow  it  from  him 

And  lose  it,  gambling  with  Jim. 

And  start  it  all  over  again, 

This  money  traffic  of  men. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  say 

Is  that  this  one  bean  in  one  day 

Paid  eight  dollars  in  debts 

{Some  loans  and  some  bets) 

And  was  still  going  good  and  strong, 

Saying,   <(Just  pass  me  along, 

And  I'll  show  you  what  I  am  worth, 

I'll  pay  all  the  debts  on  earth, 

And  still  be  100  good  cents 

For  one  of  you  gents!" 


IN  the  smoking  end  of  the  sleep- 
ing car  the  "oracle"  usually 
found  there  was  expounding 
upon  world  topics,  from  oil  wells  to 
war  debts,  when  an  ex-soldier  chimed 
in  with,  "Yes,  and  Germany  will  have 
her  war  debt  paid  oft  before  we  wilL" 
Sleepy  listeners  waked  up  demand- 
ing to  know  his  reason,  and  he  re- 
plied, "That's  a  cinch  —  the  men, 
women  and  children  are  working 
over  there ;  nobody  works  in  Amer- 
ica/' There  were  three  manufac- 
turers in  the  crowd,  and  they  ex- 
claimed, "You  said  something  then, 
boy!"  They  had  found  the  subject 
that  all  could  agree  upon* 
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UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  po 
tent  influence  in  price  inflation 
is  underproduction,  and  one 
of  the  great  contributing  causes  is 
the  excess  profits  tax*  When  the 
output  of  the  articles  of  everyday  life 
has  been  so  increased  as  fully  to  equal 
the  demand  for  them  their  prices 
will  tend  toward  normal,  not  before. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  legislation  that 
can  bring  this  about.  It  depends 
upon  congress  to  abolish  forms  of 
taxation  that  paralyze  initiative  and 
deaden  enterprise  and  upon  the  in* 
dividual  citizen's  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  industry,  economy  and 
thrift  which  have  been  sacrificed  in 
too  large  a  degree  to  semi-idleness 
and  extravagance. 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 

by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n.  J. 

I  met  a  little  garter  snake; 
It  said  to  me:    "For  goodness  sake, 
The  girls  these  days,  they  make  me  sore — 
They  don't  wear  my  kind  any  morel" 

Vol.  9  August  1,  1920  No,  8 

Banking  Credits  to  Canners 

A LARGE  proportion  of  the  canners 
of  seasonable  vegetables  are  located 
in  small  country  towns,  and  have  to  apply 
to  country  banks  for  accommodation.  The 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  re- 
stricting credits,  (for  the  purpose  of  les- 
sening the  reign  of  extravagance  and  spec- 
ulation), has  unfortunately  been  interpret- 
ed in  many  instances  as  applying  to  legiti- 
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mate  and  necessary  industries  such  as  can- 
ning; it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congrat- 
ulation that  the  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  recently  held  that  can- 
ning is  an  essential  industry  and  that  credit 
should  flow  freely  to  it  during  the  canning 
season,  and  until  a  reasonable  time  has 
been  allowed  for  marketing  the  product. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  for  each  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Districts,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  impress  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  the  essential  character  of  the 
canning  industry  and  its  right  to  normal 
credits  until  the  production  and  reasonably 
prompt  sale  and  distribution  of  the  food 
pack  of  1920. 

The  extension  of  credit  to  the  canner 
should  be  recognized  as  a  direct  financial 
support  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
country.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  lend  aid  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  finished  product  ready  for  the  market 
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as  it  is  to  lend  aid  to  the  farmer  for  the 
purchase  of  the  seed,  fertilizer,  agricul- 
tural implements  or  other  necessities  for 
the  production  of  crops. 

This  is  one  year  in  which  the  canners 
find  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  banks  for 
substantial  credits,  as  costs  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  other  materials  are  high,  and 
make  their  financial  burdens  heavier  than 
the  majority  are  able  to  bear  alone. 


Coal 

WHEN  embargoes  were  placed 
against  the  delivery  of  coal  in  the 
Pennsylvania  fields  the  embargo  commit- 
tees of  the  railroads  attempted  to  follow 
the  classifications  used  during  the  war 
emergency.  We  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  drop  all  classification 
and  in  its  stead  substitute  a  system  of 
"first  come,  first  served."  Anything  would 
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be  better  than  the  present  deadlock  and 
congestion. 

When  we  try  to  get  information  on  de- 
liveries of  coal,  we  are  told  by  the  operat- 
ors that  they  have  plenty  of  coal  and  plenty 
of  labor,  but  no  cars.    When  we  inquire 
of  the  transportation  company,  they  advise 
that  all  of  their  coal  cars  are  in  service  and 
exhibit  a  compilation  of  figures  showing 
how  short  they  are  on  coal  handling  equip- 
ment, this  supplemented  with  revised  esti- 
mates covering  their  possible  coal  car  re- 
quirements for  the  next  two  or  three  years; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  majority  of  the 
equipment  that  is  in  service  is  being  held 
for  priority  delivery  to  some  public  utility 
or   corporation   considered   as  essential 
under  the  wartime  classification. 

The  papers  have  been  filled  with  stories 
of  coal  profiteering  and  report  sales  prices 
as  high  as  $16.00  a  ton  for  run  of  mine, 
steam  coal.  There  have  been  very  heavy 
sales  for  export  and  an  increased  quantity 
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of  bunker  coal,  but  many  staple  industries 
of  our  country  find  it  necessary  to  curtail 
production  and  plead  for  deliveries  suf- 
ficient to  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 

The  decision  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  granting  wage  increases,  retroactive 
until  May  1st,  may  help  to  solve  these 
troubles.  There  is  every  possibility  that 
the  $150,000,000  of  back  pay,  that  is  to  be 
distributed  on  August  1st,  may  prove  to 
be  the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds  that  lower 
over  all  things  and  matters  effected  by 
railway  transportation.  We  hope  so.  The 
radiant  sun  that  shines  on  this  thrice  favor- 
ed land  is  a  bit  too  ardent  to  make  this  a 
fitting  time  for  editorial  animadversions  on 
any  subject  so  heating  as  the  coal  supply. 


Near-Presidential  Journalism 

WE  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing the  Marion  Star  but  we  have  just 
made  a  casual  survey  of  the  editorial  page 
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of  the  Dayton  News,  and  must  register  dis- 
appointment. It  is  a  commonplace  sort  of 
editorial  page,  with  no  lightning  streaks, 
no  thunder  crashes  on  it.  We  feel  that 
a  possible  future  president  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  give  us  something  more 
like  the  "large  utterance  of  the  early  gods," 
or  even  Mosaic  fulminations  from  the 
mount.  Having  a  newspaper  of  his  own, 
why  shouldn't  a  presidential  candidate 
make  the  most  of  it?  If  we  were  running 
for  president  (heaven  forbid  such  violent 
exertion)  we'd  have  Campbell's  C  our  ant 
all  lit  up. 

A  Red  Confessional 

"  QoCIAL  justice?  Me?  Say, 
k3     How  do  you  get  that  way? 
I  want  to  loot  the  world! 

Of  course,  it  won't  do  to  say  that  now; 

We  gotta  have  some  chatter  about  aims 

anf  ideels,  to  lull  the  world 

while  we  get  ready  to  put  over 

the  real  stuff. 
That  gabble — deep,  Marxian  stuff — 
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too  nutty  for  anybody  to  understand, 

we'll  get  a  lot  of  these  here 

pasty  faced  intellectuals  to  spill 
They  eat  that  stuff  up,  they're  strong  for  it; 

they'll  front  for  us,  be  our  cuttin  edge. 
Yessir,  they  got  ambitions,  an'  they  got 

what  you  call  the  "entree" 

to  the  stronghold  of  society. 
They  talks  themselves  in  the  front  door, 
see  ? 

And  they  talks  the  family  and  guards 
to  sleep, 

and  they  opens  the  basement  windows 
for  us, 

and  we  comes  in  and  loots,  get  mef 

Oh,  they'll  make  a  holler 

when  we  beqin  to  slit  throats 

and  fire  houses  and  carry  off  women, 

them  professors  and  poets, 

them  artists,  them  pink  plutes 

with  money  and  political  ambitions; 

they  ain't  got  any  gizzards. 

They'll  holler,  yes,  but  we'll  stop  'em  quick, 
we'll  slit  their  weazands  right  off. 

"Rights  of  man?"  Say, 

Where  do  you  get  that  stuff? 

We're  goin'  to  loot  the  world! 


Tomato  lit 

FROM  reports  gathered  from  the  varies 
try  a  good  crop  of  tomatoes  is  in  p|Sf 
diet  the  final  outcome,  but  at  this  date,  Ju  i 
have  been  encountered  and  vines  are  in  eijell 
This  is  very  encouraging,  but  there  ;ie 
this  year  which  should  be  taken  into  carefl 
The  marked  hesitancy  of  buyers  toj 
and  the  tendency  of  bankers  to  restrict  ci 
and  many  have  been  unable  to  make  satis  ct 
investment  in  cans,  cases,  machinery,  etc.jfl 
condition. 

The  cost  of  fuel  has  become  a  very 
of  this  commodity.    The  labor  situation  ;|o 
anticipate  paying  the  highest  wages  this  s 
fornia  may  be  considered  as  an  example, 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  has  gran 
for  women. 

Overshadowing  everything  else  is  tl|l 
uation,  which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
of  these  hardships  discourage  the  canner 
in  prospect. 


ituation 

}  tomato  growing  sections  of  the  coun- 
spect.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  pre- 
I  23rd,  no  untoward  weather  conditions 
bllent  shape. 

t  many  factors  entering  into  the  situation 
consideration. 

lace  large  orders  for  tomato  "futures" 
flits  are  greatly  handicapping  the  canners, 
btory  financial  arrangements  to  carry  the 
required  to  put  their  plants  in  workable 

rious  factor,  and  many  canners  are  short 
lo  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  canners 
>on  that  have  ever  been  paid.  If  Cali- 
is  will  undoubtedly  hold  true,  as  the  State 
i  a  minimum  wage  of  $16.00  per  week 

[transportation  problem.    The  tin  can  sit- 
S  issue,  is  growing  more  serious,  and  all 
I  his  desire  to  take  care  of  the  good  crop 
— Campbell's  Courant. 
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Can  Shortage 

WISE  observers  have  for  some  time 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  packers'  cans  will  be  the  factor  controll- 
ing the  size  of  the  1920  pack.  Many  job- 
bers,  however,  have  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  perishable  crops  of  the 
United  States  should  be  endangered  by  a 
shortage  of  containers  in  which  to  preserve 
them.  Somebody  would  do  something  and 
everything  would  be  all  right.  No  help 
came,  however,  and  the  time  when  effective 
action  could  have  been  taken  is  now  past. 

The  trouble  started  with  the  steel  strike 
last  September.  This  was  followed  in  No- 
vember by  the  coal  strike.  The  Christmas 
holiday  season,  as  usual,  curtailed  produc- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent.  In  January 
and  early  February  transportation  condi- 
tions were  affected  more  than  ever  by  in- 
clement weather. 

The  latter  part  of  February  and  the 
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month  of  March  showed  production  far  in 
excess  of  anticipation,  and  very  much 
heavier  than  in  many  months.  Everything 
was  going  along  finely  and  the  situation 
showed  considerable  improvement,  when 
the  switchmen's  strike  broke  about  April 
8th. 

Since  then,  with  thousands  of  loaded 
cars  undelivered  and  on  sidings,  the  acute 
car  shortage  has  been  greatly  accentuated 
— as  a  consequence,  cars  for  the  movement 
of  coal  to  the  coke  furnaces  have  not  been 
obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep 
the  steel  mills  supplied  with  fuel.  Even 
the  sheet  bars  produced  have  not  been 
moved  regularly  to  the  tin  plate  mills. 
After  the  tin  plate  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  move  it  with  dispatch 
to  the  can  manufacturing  plants. 

Finally,  the  point  has  now  been  reached 
where,  if  all  the  tin  plate  required  for  pack- 
ers' cans  could  now  be  produced  and  moved 
to  destination,  sufficient  can  manufacturing 
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equipment  could  not  be  found  to  turn  it  into 
cans  in  time  to  meet  canners'  requirements 
in  packing  the  normal  crop  of  corn,  toma- 
toes, etc. 

In  regard  to  tomatoes,  we  reiterate  our 
prophesy,  made  in  the  July  issue,  that,  in 
territories  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  can  supply  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pack 
in  excess  of  80%  of  the  normal  crop. 


Fix  Our  Foreign  Markets 

OF  $7,233,000,000  in  export  values 
sent  from  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919  manufactured  goods 
produced  by  American  industrial  opera- 
tions furnished  59  per  cent.  While  our 
imports  for  the  year  were  larger  by  65 
per  cent,  than  in  any  previous  year,  our  ex- 
ports increased  by  195  per  cent.,  and  by  far 
the  largest  proportional  increase  was  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  exceptional  ex- 
pansion of  our  industrial  product  is  shown 
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also  by  our  imports,  of  which  23.7  per 
cent,  in  1914  was  manufactures,  while  only 
12.7  per  cent,  consisted  of  manufactured 
goods  in  1919. 

The  reduced  industrial  productivity  of 
Europe  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
factor  in  these  percentages,  which  show 
increases  of  price  even  more  markedly 
than  increases  of  volume.  This,  however, 
does  not  in  the  least  change  the  significance 
of  our  huge  expansion  in  manufacturing 
capacity.  While  the  domestic  and  foreign 
power  of  consumption  will  remain  approx- 
imately constant  for  several  years,  the  res- 
toration of  European  industrial  production 
to  more  normal  levels  must  leave  some- 
where in  the  world  a  great  excess  of  manu- 
facturing power.  If  this  excess  proves  to 
be  ours,  it  will  mean  inevitable  collapse  of 
prices  and  wages,  closing  down  of  mills, 
unemployment  and  hard  times. 

To  avert  this  depression  some  means  of 
sustaining  the  present  market  for  our  in- 
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dustrial  product  must  be  found.  Eventu- 
ally domestic  consumption  may  be  increas- 
ed by  lowered  prices  and  the  great  increas- 
es made  economically  possible  by  indus- 
trial expansion,  but  the  permanent  fixation 
of  the  foreign  market  is  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity. 

That  the  present  volume  of  foreign  buy- 
ing can  be  maintained  permanently  only  by 
an  active  and  efficient  American  merchant 
marine  intelligently  sustained  by  American 
business  interests  is  conceded  by  all  who 
have  studied  the  question.  Foreign  ship- 
ping wrhich  now  transports  our  goods  with 
dispatch  will  show  less  alacrity  when  their 
own  respective  countries  are  competing 
writh  us  for  foreign  markets.  As  Mr.  Hur- 
ley has  said,  we  shall  find  ourselves  then  in 
the  position  of  a  merchant  who  depends  on 
his  competitor  for  the  delivery  of  his 
goods,  unless  we  have  at  hand  an  ample 
merchant  marine  of  our  own. 
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DOC  SERGE  VORONOF'S  "elixir  of 
youth"  is  "old  stuff,"  of  course. 
Every  middle  aged  reader  remembers  the 
newspaper  excitement  over  "Koch's 
lymph,"  a  score  of  years  ago.  '  Humanity 
has  been  seeking  an  elixir  of  youth  and 
"the  philosopher's  stone"  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  nearly  every  generation 
brings  a  number  of  so  called  scientists  vho 
claim  to  have  found  it.  In  the  pursuit  of 
its  dearest  hope,  humankind  loves  to  be  de- 
luded and  will  believe  in  any  elixir  up  to 
the  door  of  the  tomb.  But  "the  almond 
tree  shall  flourish,  the  head  shall  be  hoary'' 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  mold 
claim  all,  until  mankind  learns  that  "it  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profit- 
eth  nothing."  Until  then,  selling  life  phil- 
ters will  prove  an  easy  road  to  fortune. 

uDollars  to  doughnuts"  used  to  be  pret- 
ty good  odds,  but  with  the  present  range 
of  prices,  it  is  only  about  even  money. 
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THOUSAND  roads  lie  open 


L        Their  lazy  lure  inviting 

Free  passage  to  the  sea. 
Those  river  roads  a-winding, 
Their  pleasant  purpose  blinding, 
Turning,  yet  ever  finding 
Their  sure  way  to  the  sea  ! 

Through  lowland,  plain  and  forest, 

Past  hill  and  bluff  and  town, 
To  cleaner,  greener  vistas 

These  moving  roads  roll  down, 
Oh,  souls  of  toil  and  sorrow, 
No  more  strange  troubles  borrow- 
To  the  blest  isles  of  To-Morrow 
Your  silver  roads  lead  down. 

By  brook  and  creek  and  bayou, 

Through  rivers,  to  the  sea, 
The  lazy  barge  will  bear  you 
To  the  regions  of  the  free. 
Oh,  who  will  come  a-drifting 
Through  beauty's  vistas  shifting, 
Till,  from  the  sea  mists  lifting, 
Rise  the  Islands  of  the  Free  ? 


Driftways 


To  the  city  likes  o 9  me, 


ONE  of  the  earliest  legislative 
'  efforts  of  congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration  should  be  to  make 
such  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
as  would  wipe  the  excess  profits  tax 
from  the  statute  books,  substituting 
taxation  that  will  discourage  not  in- 
dustry, but  extravagance,  that  will 
encourage  not  high  operating  costs 
but  economy  and  efficiency,  not 
waste  but  thrift* 


Honor 

HONOR  is  something  else  than 
notoriety,  which  in  turn 
is  something  very  differ- 
ferent  from  fame  or  character*  No- 
toriety is  current  familiarity  with 
a  man's  name,  which  is  given  by  much 
mention  of  it  arising  from  any  kind 
of  conduct*  Reputation  is  favorable 
notoriety  as  distinguished  from  fame, 
which  is  permanent  approval  of  great 
deeds  or  noble  thoughts  by  the  best 
intelligence  of  mankind*  But  honor 
is  absolutely  individual  and  personal* 
It  is  conscious  and  willing  [loyalty  to 
the  highest  inward  leading* 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 

by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n.  j. 

Don't  he  afraid  to  soil  your  hands, 

Don't  wear  a  lazy  frown; 
You  can't  make  footprints  in  the  sands 

Of  time  by  sitting  down. 

VoL  9  September  1,  1920  No*  9 

Tomato  Situation 

FROM  all  sections  of  the  country  come 
glowing  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  crop  of  tomatoes.  The  Tri-States  are 
red  with  them.  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  report  crop  conditions  as  excellent. 
Illinois  will  raise  more  tomatoes  this  year 
than  in  any  previous  year  in  her  history. 
Utah  and  California,  although  not  up  to 
the  1918  crop,  are  not  far  behind  it.  The 
tomatoes  are  here  now  and,  barring  acci- 
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dents,  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  very 
fine  yield.  The  question  is,  what  will  the 
manners  be  able  to  do  with  them? 

As  we  have  consistently  informed  our 
readers,  the  dominating  factors  in  the  to- 
mato situation  this  year  are  finances, 
coal  and  cans.  No  improvement  in 
the  can  situation  is  to  be  expected 
until  after  the  present  crop  has  been  har- 
vested. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  any  close  estimate  of  the  proportions 
that  the  shortage  will  assume,  but  the  situ- 
ation is  certainly  serious. 

Canners  in  rural  districts  are  having  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  financing  themselves. 
The  law  does  not  permit  a  bank  to  loan 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  capital  to  any 
one  customer;  the  country  bank  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  capital,  therefore,  cannot 
be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  canner 
seeking  to  operate  at  the  present  cost  of 
material  and  labor. 
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Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  recently  wrote  to  Member 
Banks  advising  that  canners  should  re- 
ceive all  accommodation  their  credit  po- 
sition justified,  but  on  being  asked  whether 
these  instructions  rescinded  restrictions  on 
the  loanable  percentage  of  capital,  he  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  As  a  result  of  this 
shortage  of  cans  and  credit,  we  fear  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  valuable 
crop  will  be  lost. 

Despite  the  economic  loss,  we  expect  to 
see  a  pack  of  moderate  size  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  carry-over  from  the  1919  pack, 
will  take  care  of  normal  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  Railway  Rates 

IT  would  seem  as  if  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers  who  compiled  the  Litany  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  year  1540,  must 
have  had  in  mind  some  great  calamity  like 
our  transportation  troubles  when  they 
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prayed  "from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy 
and  schism;  from  battle,  murder  and  sud- 
den death,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

The  mismanagement  that  featured  the 
great  experiment  in  governmental  opera- 
tion has  brought  upon  us  all  of  these  ills 
that  we  have  so  earnestly  prayed  to  be 
delivered  from.  The  murderous  strikes, 
the  schism  of  the  outlaw  unions,  the  heresy 
of  the  Plumb  Plan  and  now  the  false  doc- 
trine of  the  apologists  for  the  increased 
freight  rates. 

The  oft  repeated  assertion,  made  by 
those  having  political  fish  to  fry,  that  the 
public  will  not  or  need  not  bear  the  burden 
of  the  stupendous  increase  in  railway  rates, 
is  an  economic  joke.  It  is  also  foolish  to 
say  that,  even  if  the  public  does  have  to 
pay  for  the  higher  rates,  they,  the  public, 
will  be  better  off  in  the  long  run. 

A  serious  operation  or  amputation  may 
be  necessary  to  save  a  man's  life.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  performed,  but  it  is 
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absurd  to  say  that  the  patient,  after  he  is 
able  to  leave  the  hospital,  is  a  better  man 
than  he  was  prior  to  the  loss  of  his  limb. 

If  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  addi- 
tional revenue  expedites  the  movement  of 
freight,  a  smaller  quantity  of  supplies  will 
be  stalled  in  shipping  depots,  on  the  right- 
of-way,  on  side  tracks,  in  terminals  and  in 
warehouses.  Increased  production  can  be 
encouraged  by  increased  distribution, 
which  permits  freer  consumption. 

The  truth  is  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  save  the  situation  or  our  very  form 
of  government  would  have  gone  on  the 
rocks.  The  action  of  the  I.  C.  C.  has  met 
with  the  universal  approval  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  country.  It  was  necessary, 
but  highly  unpleasant.  The  public  will 
pay  the  cost,  there  is  nobody  else  under 
the  sun  to  pay  it  but  the  public.  The  situ- 
ation, we  trust,  will  be  saved,  but  it  never 
will  be  as  healthy  as  it  would  have  been 
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had  the  railways  never  experienced  gov- 
ernment control. 

The  faster  the  freight  trains  can  estab- 
lish the  contact  between  producer  and  con- 
mer — the  faster  bank  loans  will  be  liqui- 
dated for  new  financing  and  the  more  work 
the  mills  and  factories  can  do.    And  the 
more  they  do  in  a  given  time,  for  a  given 
investment,  the  higher  their  economic  ef- 
ficiency.  Economic  efficiency  means  bigger 
results  at  lower  unit  costs.    This  ought, 
eventually  to  mean  easier  prices  for  the 
consumer,  who  foots  all  the  bills. 


Rhythm  in  Industry 

RHYTHM  in  human  activities  is  only 
,  beginning  to  receive  the  sort  of  rec- 
ognition that  will  make  it  broadly  helpful 
in  the  world's  everyday  tasks.  Formerly 
it  was  relegated  to  remote  arts,  to  the 
aesthetes,  to  life's  incidental  relaxations. 
But  the  march  of  soldiers,  the  clang  of 
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riveters,  the  buried  throb  of  steamships' 
propellers,  has  brought  new  consciousness 
of  rythm  to  the  modern  age.  It  is  a  dyna- 
mic rhythm.  Realization  has  come  of  the 
rhythms  of  power  that  give  to  modern  life 
its  special  significance. 

Rhythm  is  regular  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  a  group  of  differentiated  motions 
and  pauses.  It  suffices  to  reduce  fatigue  of 
the  industrial  worker.  It  keeps  level  day 
after  day  the  output  of  the  machine  work- 
er at  the  lathe.  Rhythm  silently  pervades 
life  at  the  work  bench  as  well  as  on  the 
dancing  floor. 

The  function  of  rhythm  in  industry,  ac- 
cording to  exact  measurements,  is  the 
regular  distribution  of  effort  over  a  day's 
work.  Therefore  rhythm  no  longer  is 
banished  to  the  fine  arts.  It  has  become 
an  important  consideration  of  scientific 
management  in  shop  and  mill. 
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THERE  is  one  group  of  men  who  sel- 
dom if  ever  laugh — editors.  Hard- 
ened, journeymen  editors  we  mean.  A 
young,    apprentice    editor  occasionally 
laughs,  but,  after  a  few  years  of  his  soul 
trying  occupation  he  has  no  more  laughter 
left  in  him.    Or,  to  be  more  accurate,  he 
has  just  a  little  reserve  stock  that  he  is 
saving  for  his  deathbed.   An  editor  always 
laughs  when  he  gives  up  the  ghost.  That 
laugh  is  his  swan  song.    With  it  he  cele- 
brates his  passing  to  realms  where  the 
witty  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.   

Of  course,  this  theory  that  we,  the  peo- 
ple, get  what  we  want  or  what  we  vote  for 
in  this  country,  is  largely  bunk.  Still  we 
come  nearer  to  getting  what  we  want  than 
do  the  citizens  of  other  countries.  And  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  all  nations,  including 
our  own,  get  what  they  deserve.  In  that 
sense  all  are  representative. 
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Humid-Ditty 

(Apologies  to  Wait  Mason  and  Hymn  No.  487) 

C OME,  gentle  fall  I 
Imperial  autumn,  come! 
Heat  long  endured 
has  knocked  us  out  of  plumb. 
Long  have  we  watched 

the  rain-drenched  days  drag  by, 
Panting  and  sick 

beneath  a  soggy  sky; 
As  people  long, 

when  winter  has  its  fling, 
Long  for  the  glow 

and  genial  warmth  of  spring, 
So  do  we  yearn, 

our  backs  against  the  wall, 
Yearn  for  your  chill, 

0  life  preserving  fall ! 
Heed  then  our  prayer, 

ere  heat  hath  made  us  dumb, 
Come  gentle  fall, 

Imperial  autumn,  come! 


The  Mid-Sii 

SINCE  the  Armistice  the  trade  has  exto 
waves  and  depressions — the  crests  an  h 
There  happens  to  be  a  slump  just  now.  'U 
tinct  bearish  movement  that  directly  fa 
several  new  contributing  causes.  In  the  mln, 
an  extreme  of  the  arc  of  the  swinging  peiili 
History  shows  that  this  pendulum  <  1 
a  broad  sweep  during  the  decade  follow,  ] 
for  example,  prices  swung  in  more  or  les<^ 
render  in  1865  until  the  close  of  1869. 
of  these  variations  would  show  an  almo: 
between  the  chart  lines  indicating  75  peii 
average.    The  first  real  fall  in  prices  .! 
that  they  definitely  broke  below  the  50  ]! 

Similar  conditions  produce  similar 
pression  followed  by  renewed  buying  m<| 
regular  sequence  over  a  series  of  years, 
the  arc  of  the  pendulum  should  graduall! 
re-establishes  confidence  and  stability. 


amer  Slump 

qrienced  a  half  dozen  alternate  buying 
n  hollows  of  disturbed  market  conditions, 
lie  present  depression  differs  from  the  dis- 
obwed  the  Armistice  only  in  that  it  has 
an,  however,  it  is  a  similar  manifestation — 
eiulum  of  sentiment 

o  bullish  and  bearish  sentiment  swings  with 
tr  every  great  war.  After  the  Civil  War, 
siven  sweeps  from  the  date  of  Lee's  sur- 
Iiring  these  four  and  one  half  years  a  mean 
inconstant  price  level,  all  extremes  being 
rent,  and  100  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war 
(jxirred  in  1870,  but  it  was  not  until  1876 
u  cent.  line. 

ijiults  and  we  expect  to  see  the  present  de- 
i(|;ments  and  depressions  in  more  or  less 
|?rices  should  tend  slowly  downward  and 
lessen  as  the  steadying  influence  of  time 

— Campbell's  C  our  ant. 
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Who's  Loony  Now? 

Y  thought  is  hazy, 

I  sit  and  cry  I 
"Is  the  world  crazy 
Or  dm  I?" 

To  truth  and  reason, 

To  place  and  fact, 
To  time  and  season 

And  thought  and  act, 

No  heed  is  given; 

The  world,  it  seems, 
Would  go  unshriven, 

To  realms  of  dreams. 

In  murderous  madness 
They  slay  their  kings, 

With  maniac  gladness 
Destroy  all  things. 

Their  means  of  living 

They  cast  aside, 
The  whole  race  giving 

To  suicide. 

#    *  # 

The  race  is  dying; 

I  hear  doom  crack, 
"Wake  up!    You're  lying 
On  your  back!" 
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The  Outlook 

THERE  are  many  executives  who  are 
discouraged  about  the  present  situa- 
tion. To  any  such  we  would  suggest  that 
they  read  the  various  opinions  of  some  of 
our  leading  business  men  in  the  / ournal  of 
Commerce  of  Friday,  August  20th,  page  5> 
We  quote: — 

SYLVAN  L.  STIX,  of  Seeman  Broth- 
ers, New  York  City;  also  Treasurer  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers'  Association. 
"It  does  not  seem  probable  that  general 
financial  and  credit  conditions  will  change 
for  the  worse  during  the  coming  fall.  It 
would  seem  that  present  conditions  have 
discounted  prospective  fall  requirements  of 
business  and  the  funds  necessary  for  financ- 
ing the  crops.  It  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  that  these  usual  fall  de- 
mands have  been  overdiscounted  and 
money  may  be  easier  then  than  it  is  now.n 
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FRED  MASON,  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York.  "With  increased  production,  with 
less  extravagance  among  the  people,  with 
a  deflated  dollar  and  a  loosening  up  of  the 
credit  system  of  the  country,  with  better 
crops  and  increased  transportation  facili- 
ties, this  country  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  return  to  some- 
where near  normal  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try." 

C.  H.  BENTLEY,General  Sales  Man- 
ager, California  Packers'  Corporation, 
San  Francisco.  "With  the  conservative 
policy  followed  by  the  banks,  manufactur- 
ers and  wholesalers,  we  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  danger  of  any  serious  reaction  in 
the  trade.  Products  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested seem  to  be  finding  a  ready  market 
and  going  i-nto  consumption.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  unemployment 
and  so  long  as  wages  remain  on  their  pres- 
ent level,  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
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rate  of  consumption  will  insure  a  fair  mar- 
ket for  all  the  products  in  which  we  are 
directly  interested." 

THOMAS  E.  WILSON,  President, 
Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago,  111.  "I  look 
for  general  improvement  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  our  nation  in  proportion  as 
we  are  able  to  increase  production  and 
transportation  efficiency.  There  appears 
no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not 
enjoy  the  prosperity  that  is  ours,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  crops  this  year  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  the  harvest  will  be 
bountiful." 


"Experts  are  bulls  on  the  future  of  the 
United  States,"  writes  Herbert  Corey.  It 
was  the  same  in  Franklin's  day.  Even  then 
the  experts,  of  whom  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  assuredly  one,  were  sure  of  a  bright 
future  for  this  country.  He  is  a  wise  pa- 
triot who  bulls  his  native  land. 
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Dog-Days-Ditty 


«  Y  WANT  to  tell  you, 99  said  the  sage, 


*    "J  know,99  the  boob  said  in  a  rage, 
"And  everybody  does!99 

"Yes,  everybody  knows  and  tells 

Just  what  the  matter  is, 
And  all  we  get  is  shouts  and  yells, 

But  they  dont  help  the  biz.99 
"We  work  our  jaws,  we  work  our  lungs, 

With  all  our  mights  and  mains, 
We  work  our  appetites  and  tongues, 

But  not  our  brawns  or  brains.99 
"You  said  it!99  said  the  sage.    "Poor  Nut, 

This  chatter  we  should  drop. 99 
**I  know  it,99  said  the  sad  boob,  "but 

We  don't  know  how  to  stop!99 


The  Editor  does  not  believe  in  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  Neither  does  he  be- 
lieve in  making  necessities  of  too  darned 
many  virtues ! 


'How  to  make  business  buzz. 
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Helps  for  the  Hostess 

A  few  kind  words 
By  S.  F.  H. 
in 

WOMEN'S  WEAR 

S IR  THOMAS  LIPTON,  with  his  ge- 
nial smile,  and  his  sly  reference  to 
"Ceylon,  where  as  you  know  I  have 
tea  interests, "  became  a  familiar  part  of 
American  life  during  the  races.  And  Sir 
Thomas  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  di- 
plomacy, and  about  group  advertising,  and 
the  personal  advantage,  not  merely  the 
good  breeding,  of  the  generous  standpoint. 

The  man  who  sells  merchandise  is  stark 
crazy  not  to  see  a  customer  who  buys  his 
wares  must  buy  the  rest  of  his  outfit  some- 
where else  and  a  merchant's  game,  there- 
fore, includes  the  success  of  the  allied 
trades, — not  merely  his  own  ground. 

To  make  a  concrete  example,  we  might 
look  far  and  fare  worse  than  by  illustrat- 
ing with  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company  of 
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Camden,  N.  J.   We  all  know  the  ineffably 
gay  little  beings  with  the  round  eyes,  round 
smiles  and  round  little  bodies  who  troop 
across  the  subway  ads  and  in  and  out  of  the 
magazine  pages  to  tell  of  the  feasts,  the 
health  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Campbell 
concoctions.    But  the  Campbell  Company 
do  not  stop  with  mentioning  their  soups 
and  other  products.    In  a  booklet  that  is 
named  "Helps  For  The  Hostess,"  Camp- 
bells have  presented  to  the  public  a  very 
useful  and  acceptable  booklet  of  recipes 
and  menus  that  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  their  own  products.    They  have  had 
sense  and  vision  enough  to  understand  the 
field  of  operations   from  the  consumer 
point  of  view.    The  consumer  cares  no 
more  for  the  soup  part  of  a  meal  than  the 
meat  part.   Therefore,  Campbell,  on  soup- 
selling  bent,  tells  the  consumer  how  to 
makeall  the  things  that  a  fine  table  should 
afford.    It  is  the  broadest  advertising  pol- 
icy in  this  world.    And  the  old-fashioned, 
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tightwad,  obviously  selfish  methods  are 
dried  up  and  denatured  and  ridiculous  by 
comparison. 

Campbell's  little  Booklet  gives  menus 
for  special  days  like  Christmas,  Thanks- 
giving and  New  Year.  Nice  ways  of  pre- 
paring vegetables,  fruits,  salads,  etc.,  using 
products  Campbell  does  not  sell,  are  all 
there.    The  courtesy  of  the  policy  is  there 

too,  in  the  very  name  "Helps  " 

etc.  And  the  salesman  who  helps  a  cus- 
tomer, in  ways  that  are  beyond  the  actual 
sales-precincts,  is  the  salesman  who  is  wel- 
come and  sure  of  courtesy  in  return.  Catch- 
ing sight  of  the  index,  of  menus,  relishes, 
soups,  fish,  entrees,  vegetables,  potatoes 
(extra,  because  Americans  are  so  fond  of 
these),  salads  and  desserts,  no  hostess 
would  fail  to  find  the  last  item,  uThe 
Home  of  Campbell's  Soups"  of  interest. 
The  last  thing  in  the  book  is  humorously 
in  keeping  with  good  manners, — a  Camp- 
bell Kid  pouring  the  last  word  in  soups 
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into  a  saucepan  on  a  stove, — with  an  ab- 
sorbed expression  as  one  "purged  of  earth- 
ly gin" — and  on  the  outer  back  cover,  their 
statement, 

"We  blend  the  best  with  careful  pains 
In  skillful  combination 
And  every  single  can  contains 
Our  business  reputation." 

"Fire  in  Armour's  Hide  Cellar  !"  Head- 
line. Wonder  what  Mr.  Armour  hides  in 
his  hide  cellar? 

"Turk  Clings  to  Smyrna." — Headline. 
The  Turk  has  lost  his  cigarette,  he  has  giv- 
en up  his  rug,  but  he'll  be  dingbusted  if 
they  shall  take  his  fig ! 

Mrs.  Babe  Ruth  says  that  Babe  is  a 
model  husband.  Baseball  fans  will  accept 
that  statement  as  gospel,  without  argu- 
ment. But  what  we  wonder  is  how  Babe 
mitigates  his  swat  when  he  spanks  the  baby 
— if  any. 


Editorial  Reveries 

rHERE  is  but  one  war, 
and  that  is  universal  and  continual, 
the  warfare  between 
right  and  wrong  thinking. 
Every  human  consciousness  is  a  battlefield, 
wherein  the  deadly  strife  goes  on, 
both  by  assault  in  force 
and  by  the  subtler,  deadlier  means 
of  appeals  to  the  baser  passions; 
to  love  of  ease,  to  lust,  cupidity, 
and  false,  shortsighted  self-interest 
Carry  on  !  ^> 

Even  if  you  surrender  to  the  devils, 

They  will  grant  you  endurable  terms 
if  you  have  fought  heroically. 

Otherwise,  you  will  become  swine 

and  your  highest  manifest  destiny 
Will  be  pork-  ^ 

Beloved,  bring  me  last  month's  bills, 
that  in  my  private  afflictions 
I  may  forget  the  pangs 
of  public  woe  ! 


W7/a 


COM  OA  H  Y 


TOMATO 


Gampbell  Company  c^^| 


Aphorisms 
OWLEDGE  comes  to  a  man 


through  the  eyes  and  ears, 


.M.m»    the  narrow   apertures  of 
sense, 

but  wisdom  is  an  enlargement 
of  mind  from  within  itself* 
Too  much  busied 

with  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  how  can  one 
become  wise? 


Books  are  ready  made  apparel 

for  hurried,  economical  minds* 


Arguments  betray  weakness ; 

the  only  validity 

is  the  validity  of  fact* 
If  the  facts  crush  any  cause,  it  is 

a  cause  that  should  be  crushed* 

Ideas  are  clothed  in  words — 

but  consider  the  superior  beauty 
of  the  naked  truth  ! 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 

by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n.  j. 


Aphrodizzy 

If  you  are  of  the  new  elite 

You  call  it  doubtless  "Aphrodeet," 

Those  who  in  compromise  delight 

Naturally  speak  of  "Aphrodight? 

But  give  us  classic  Aphrodite, 

Sans  verbal  frills  or  cumbering  nightie  I  

Vol.  9  October  1,  1920  No.  10 

Tomato  Situation 

FROM  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  to  the 
beaches  of  California  the  tomato  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  country  are  red  with  one 
of  the  finest  crops  in  history.  But  despite 
the  prodigality  of  nature,  the  pack  of  can- 
ned tomatoes  has  met  with  the  predicted 
disaster.  A  large  part  of  the  crop  has  rot- 
ted on  the  ground.    The  shortage  of  cans 
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and  fuel,  bears  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  this  national  calamity. 

We,  ourselves,  are  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  cans.  Since  September  9th  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pack  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  manufacturing  schedule  of 
Tomato  Soup,  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
use  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  tomatoes 
that  we  had  for  that  purpose.  Our  sched- 
ule was  not  up  to  our  capacity,  as  we  had 
made  allowance  in  advance  for  a  can  short- 
age, not,  however,  for  a  can  shortage  so 
very  pronounced. 

The  tightening  of  credit  has  re- 
stricted the  supply  of  money  to  handle  the 
crop.  But  the  fundamental  and  basic  cause 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fear  of  the  canner 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  product, 
on  present  basis  of  cost,  except  at  a  loss. 
As  we  write,  September  25th,  the  market 
for  Maryland  Standard  No.  2s  is  80c 
No.  3s  are  $1.20.  California  Standard 
2>4s  are  selling  at  $1.00.  This,  of  course,  is 
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far  below  the  cost  of  production,  but,  still 
more  depressing,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  canners,  is  the  fact  that  tomatoes  are 
not  selling,  even  at  these  prices. 

Buyers  are  not  holding  off  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  further  drop  in  the  price  of 
tomatoes ;  jobbers  are  fairly  well  stocked  at 
low  figures  and  they  are  not  interested  in 
increasing  their  holdings.  They  are  more 
concerned  about  their  commitments  on  su- 
gar, rice,  coffee  and  cocoa,  than  they  are 
about  owning  their  tomatoes  cheap.  The 
probability  that  they  will  have  to  re-stock 
at  higher  prices  later  on  is  not  receiving 
much  consideration  just  now. 

Many  canners  are  not  operating  at  all, 
while  some,  who  have  sold  a  few  futures, 
or  have  some  acreage  under  contract,  are 
operating  in  a  half-hearted  way  with  a 
small  fraction  of  their  usual  working  force. 
From  the  latter  source  new  pack  tomatoes 
are  pressing  for  sale,  yet  the  market  con- 
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linues  stagnant,  as  the  bulk  of  the  pack 
seems  to  be  in  strong  hands.  Of  the  can- 
ners  who  are  packing,  the  majority  expect 
to  warehouse  their  season's  output  and 
hold  for  a  market  affording  a  reasonable 
profit  over  the  cost  of  production. 

Let  us  presume  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  thepolicygenerallypursuedby  the 
canners.  Where  will  we  stand?    There  is 
not  much  left  of  the  tomato  season,  but  pre- 
dictions are  always  dangerous.    Last  year 
we  badly  under-estimated  the  output  of 
Maryland ;  she  never  really  started  to  pack 
until  after  our  estimate  was  written,  But,  if 
the  balance  of  the  season  continues  normal 
and  no  change  occurs  in  the  buying  policy 
of  the  jobbers,  or  in  the  situation  affecting 
packer's  cans,  coal  and  credit,  the  Editor 
looks  for  a  pack  of  7,500,000  cases  (based 
on  2  dozen  No.  3  cans  to  the  case)  made 
up  about  as  follows : 
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Maryland  2,100,000  cases 

New  Jersey   200,000  " 

Delaware    250,000  " 

New  York   300,000  " 

Indiana    800,000  " 

Ohio    150,000  " 

Missouri    350,000  " 

Virginia  and  W.  Virginia    500,000  " 
Penn.,  Ken.  and  Tennessee  250,000 
111.,  Mich.,  Iowa  and  Minn.  150,000  " 
Washington  and  Colorado    200,000  " 

California  1,500,000  " 

Utah    450,000  " 

All  others    300,000  " 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
carry-over  amounts  to  an  equivalent  of 
2,500,000  cases  of  No.  3  cans.  This  means 
a  year's  supply  of  10,000,000  cases.  Con- 
sumption has  been  estimated  at  1,000,000 
cases  a  month.  This  estimate  has  been  ex- 
cessive for  the  past  two  years,  but  will  be 
far  too  small  if  the  quality  of  this  year's 
pack  comes  fully  up  to  expectations.  A 
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really  pronounced  improvement  in  quality 
may  well  increase  consumption  to  a  point 
where  the  supply  will  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
plete vacuum  by  the  time  "Spring  brings 
back  blue  days  and  fair." 

It  is  probable  that  quality  of  the  general 
pack  will  be  considerably  above  the  stand- 
ards of  recent  years.  We  have  never 
known  a  season  when  the  quality  of  toma- 
toes received  from  the  farmers  for  Camp- 
bell's Tomato  Soup  has  been  more  con- 
sistently excellent. 


The  Root  of  the  Evil 

THE  consumption  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  other  grocery 
staples.  In  the  case  of  canned  tomatoes, 
for  example,  it  has  retrograded  rather  than 
advanced.  In  part  this  has  been  due  to 
careless  packing,  but  in  the  main,  it  is  due 
to  a  fundamental  economic  fault.  Canned 
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foods  of  this  sort  have  become  too  expen- 
sive for  universal  consumption. 

We  have  frequently  seen  articles  pub- 
lished by  various  canners  presenting  sta- 
tistics showing  the  cost  of  packing  canned 
foods.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  an  analysis 
of  these  figures  made  for  the  purpose  of 
segregating  the  items  of  cost  wThich  are  re- 
sponsible for  prying  these  foods  from  the 
class  of  everyday  necessities. 

Added  costs  due  to  higher  returns  re- 
ceived by  labor  and  agriculture  cannot  be 
said  to  have  interfered  with  the  normal 
growth  of  consumption,  as  the  increased 
buying  power  represented  should  have 
more  than  taken  care  of  the  increase  in 
these  two  items  of  cost. 

The  freight  increase  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here  as  it  is  almost  as  general  as  the 
added  cost  due  to  inflated  currency.  We 
thus  remove  from  further  consideration 
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raw  material,  labor  and  freight.  Let  us 
now  consider  cans,  cases,  labels  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Tinplate  has  advanced  from  $3.10  to 
S7.00  per  base  box.   This  is  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's price,  which  is,  we  presume,  a 
conservative  one.    Independent  manufac- 
turers are  asking  as  much  as  $10.00  and 
$12.00.    The  supply  of  tin  plate  has  been 
interfered  with,  first,  by  the  steel  strike, 
second,  by  the  coal  strike,  third,  by  the 
switchmen's  strike,  and  fourth,  by  the  car 
shortage.   This  price  seems  to  be  based  on 
supply  and  not  on  value.    In  the  broadest 
view  of  the  situation,  this  price  is  funda- 
mentally wrong.    It  makes  the  tin  can  cost 
too  much  to  be  an  economic  food  con- 
tainer. 

The  price  of  fibre  cases  is  based  on  the 
cost  per  ton  of  chip  board  and  jute  lined 
board.  Since  April,  1918,  the  former  has 
advanced  from  $30.00  to  $115.00  and  the 
latter  from  $65.00  to  $185.00.   The  fibre 
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case,  which  has  advanced  in  proportion, 
plus  increased  overhead,  now  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth,  and  one  of  three  things 
must  happen.  Either  it  must  come  down 
in  price  or  some  other  less  expensive  form 
of  container  must  be  developed,  or  the 
consumption  of  canned  foods  will  be  con- 
tracted. The  cost  of  labels  has  increased 
over  250%  and  machinery  has  advanced 
over  100%.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
canner,  these  costs  are  immutable;  they  arc 
not  like  overhead  charges,  which  can  be 
reduced  "per  can"  by  quantity  produc- 
tion. 

If  the  makers  of  all  these  various  com- 
modities, and  of  all  the  materials  that  enter 
into  them,  are  wise,  they  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  and  sacrifice  much  in  order  to 
bring  their  share  of  canner's  costs  within 
the  limit  wherein  he  can  produce  an  article 
that  will  go  into  really  general  consump- 
tion. 
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Compiling  the  Pie  Calendar 

a HER  nations  boast  frequently  of 
their  sentimental  observances  of  the 
four  seasons,  and  in  unwarranted  abase- 
ment Americans  are  silent.    We  do  not 
celebrate  the  season,  it  is  true,  our  country 
being  so  large  that  there  is  no  typical  na- 
tional change,  but  we  do  celebrate  the  seed 
time  and  the  harvest  and  such  in  our  own 
peculiar  and  elaborate  way.    We  have  at 
least  one  pie  for  every  month;  a  character- 
istic pie.    There  is  no  general  agreement 
about  the  pies  for  each  month  as  there  is 
for  flowers  or  birth  stones,  but  we  submit 
the  following  tentative  list  as  approximat- 
ing the  general  and  nationwide  practice : 

January,  the  cranberry;  February,  ap- 
ple; March,  rhubarb;  April,  raisin;  May, 
strawberry;  June,  cherry;  July,  gooseber- 
ry; August,  peach;  September,  blueberry; 
October,  currant;  November,  pumpkin: 
December,  mince. 
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Progress 

JH\ROM  the  city  streets  and  alleys  we  have 
ri   wandered  through  the  valleys,  with 

JL      their  pleasant  farms  and  hamlets  and 
their  rivulets  and  lakes. 

Through  the  forest,  dark  and  haunted,  we 
have  marched  with  souls  undaunted,  we 
have  seen  the  gray  wolves  prowling,  and 
the  gliding,  hissing  snakes. 

And  now,  through  deserts  lonely  where  the 
way  west  is  marked  only  by  the  bones  of 
earlier  seekers,  the  guideposts  are  the  dead. 

We  press  onward  toward  the  mountains,  where 
sing  the  pleasant  fountains,  the  misty,  snow 
capped  mountains- by  mirage  or  vision  led. 

Beyond  those  peaks,  the  ocean,  in  wild,  tumult- 
uous motion,  the  surge  of  many  waters, 
waits  to  bear  us  on  its  breast, 

By  the  sunset  trail  through  regions  where  the 
devils  walk  in  legions  to  guard  enchanted 
highways  to  the  ultimate  dim  west. 

Ever  onward  we  are  faring,  ever  suffering  and 
daring,  in  the  unknown  gods  that  rule  us 
having  little  hope  or  trust, 

But  our  own  great  souls  are  growing  and  we 
press  on  ever  knowing  that  Death  itself  can't 
hinder  our  souls9  imperious  "Must. 99 


Post-Wail 

■ 

THE  thunderhead  of  inflation  is  les^o 
ation  is  coming  down  to  solid  earth.  I 
which  we  have  had  and  which  is  now  goir 
need  never  leave  in  its  wake  that  usual  m 
Panic  is  well  nigh  unthinkable  wli 
production.  Unless  totally  unforeseen  | 
blue  one  might  say  that  the  kind  of  panic 
could  not  now  be  possible. 

We  can  and  should  prosper  more  : 
ally  than  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  been  ; 
delirium  of  the  war  boom  in  which  thereJ 
more  spending  than  earning,  more  wast| 
piness. 

This  post-war  prosperity  may  go  on 
perhaps  a  shade  less,  perhaps  something 
ating,  not  destroying,  wealth;  putting  foil 
not  capping  them  with  topheavy  cupolas-t 
flimsy,  worthless  trash  up  with  dollar  I 


prosperity 

ding  in  a  calm  sky.  The  industrial  situ- 
3ecause  of  the  very  nature  of  the  boom 
i  as  all  such  booms  go,  it  is  not  leaving,  it 
ror  of  collapsing  booms — panic. 
i  there  has  been  almost  starvation  under- 
:amity  bursts  upon  us  like  a  bolt  from  the 
lich  this  country  and  the  whole  world  fears 

donally,  more  genuinely  and  more  gener- 
ic to  prosper  in  all  the  high  fever  and  wild 
ive  been  more  rainbows  than  economics, 
ig  than  saving,  more  discontent  than  hap- 

t  a  steadier  gait  for  two  or  three  years; 
foiore.  And  all  the  while  we  shall  be  cre- 
iations  under  our  industry  and  business, 
■  imassing  substance  of  value,  not  painting 
rks. 

— Campbell's  C  our  ant. 
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A  Contemporary  Account  of  One  of 
President  and  Lady  Washington  s 
Receptions 

WHILE  delving  through  a  mass  oi 
old  family  papers  on    a  recent 
rainv  Sunday,  the  editor  brought  to  the 
light  of  day  a  letter  written  by  his  great- 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bowman,  of 
the  town  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania.  This 
letter  was  written  at  a  later  date  to  a  lady 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and  gives  a  most  intimate 
and  naive  account  of  one  of  Washington's 
formal  receptions,  held  in  New  York  in 
1790.    It  occurred  to  the  Editor  that  the 
readers  of  the  Courant  might  find  it  of  in- 
interest: 

"Captain  Bowman  and  myself  were  en 
route  from  Boston  to  Wyoming,  and  we 
were  detained  in  New  York  part  of  two 
days  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  some 
business  which  my  husband  had  at  the  War 
Office.  Gen'l  Knox  was  the  Secretary  of 
War. 
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Captain  Bowman  had  formed  his  ac- 
quaintance during  the  War,  and,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, we  agreed  to  attend  the  President's 
levee  that  evening.  We  were  met  in  the 
ante-room  by  Gen'l  Knox,  who  conducted 
us  to  the  reception  room.  Although  I  had 
been  instructed  how  to  behave,  I  was  some- 
what abashed  when  I  entered  the  roor-, 
but  soon  recovered  myself.  The  room  was 
full,  but  not  crowded.  At  the  head  of  the 
room  were  the  President  and  Lady  Wash- 
ington, sitting  upon  a  richly  cushioned  sofa. 

As  we  were  announced  by  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Gen'l  Washington  advanced, 
and  takingMr.  Bowman's  handgreeted  him 
most  cordially,  then  turning  to  me,  and 
taking  my  hand,  said,  "Captain,  this  is  your 
lady,  I  presume,"  and  gallantly  raised  my 
hand  to  his  lips.  Then  turning  to  Lady 
Washington,  he  said:  "My  Lady!  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Bowman  from  Wyoming."  She 
arose,  and  while  she  held  me  by  one  hand, 
gave  her  right  hand  to  the  Captain,  who 
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with  more  grace  and  gallantry  than  I  had 
ever  given  him  credit  for,  imprinted  a 
hearty  smacking  kiss  upon  it. 

She  asked  several  questions  about  Wy- 
oming, while  Captain  Bowman  was  engag- 
ed in  conversation  with  the  President.  In 
a  very  brief  time  we  gave  space  to  others, 
and  as  we  turned  away,  we  were  met  by 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  with  his  ac- 
complished lady  on  his  arm.    He  saluted 
my  husband  with  the  cordiality  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  as  he  was,  and  at  once  intro- 
duced his  wife,  remarking  to  her  'Take 
Mrs.  Bowman  under  your  escort,  while  I 
have  a  chat  with  the  Captain.' 

During  the  half  hour  we  remained,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  introduced  me  to  several  ladies, 
among  whom  was  Mrs.  Chancellor  Living- 
stone, Miss  Van  Renssalaer,  and  Mrs. 
Gates.  As  soon  as  Col.  Hamilton  and  my 
husband  rejoined  us,  we  again  approached 
the  President,  and  Capt.  Bowman  took  his 
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leave  of  the  General  with  a  military  salute 
and  a  profound  bow  to  Mrs.  Martha, 
while  I  made  my  adieus  with  an  extra  Bos- 
ton courtesy. 

All  the  gentlemen  present  wore  black 
coats  and  buff  or  black  silk  small  clothes, 
with  knee  bands,  and  gold  or  silver  buckles, 
with  the  cocked  hat  of  the  day,  surmounted 
with  a  black  cockade  and  silver  or  gold 
eagle.  There  was  less  uniformity  of  cos- 
tume among  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Washington 
was  richly  clad  in  embroidered  brocade, 
body  dress  with  plain  kerchief  of  white 
sarcanet,  and  the  high-laced  cap  of  the  per- 
iod. I  noticed  no  jewelry  except  a  plain 
gold  bracelet  on  her  left  wrist.  The  other 
ladies  were  dressed  mostly  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  more  or  less  decorated  with 
jewelry.  Captain  Bowman  remarked  as 
we  were  going  to  our  lodgings,  that  Tom 
Jefferson  was  not  there. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  thought,  was  a  model 
woman.    My  first  glance  at  her  face  satis- 
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fied  me  that  her  benevolence  was  only- 
bounded  by  her  means.  She  was  not  a 
beauty,  according  to  my  standard  of  taste, 
but  her  form  and  graceful  movements  were 
faultless.  I  told  Captain  Bowman  that  I 
thought  I  was  quite  as  good  looking,  and 
he  ao-reed  with  me  in  that  opinion." 


Mutton  Soup 

PRIOR  to  the  Norman-French  conquest, 
the  early  English  were  primitive  peo- 
ple, mostly  tillers  of  the  soil  and  herders 
of  cattle.  With  the  advent  of  the  Conquer- 
or, civilization  became  more  complex  and 
more  interest  was  taken  in  the  niceties  of 
life.  Hence  the  Anglo  Saxon  term  "sheep" 
still  persists,  as  applying  to  the  living  ani- 
mal, while  the  French  term  "mutton"  is 
given  to  it  when  prepared  for  the  table. 

It  is  attractive,  savory  and  tempting  to 
the  appetite  in  any  way  in  which  it  may  be 
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served — except  when  boiled  with  caper 
sauce,  a  dish  devised  by  an  ill-disposed 
landlady  for  the  purpose  of  making  her 
boarders  eat  less.  Its  wholesome,  strength 
giving  qualities  have  long  been  recognized 
and  are  celebrated  in  song  and  story;  the 
British  reverence  and  affection  for  a  "Sad- 
dle of  Southdown"  being  fully  as  great  as 
for  the  "Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 

Many  physicians  prescribe  Campbell's 
Mutton  Soup  as  a  tissue-builder  for  inva- 
lids and  convalescents;  in  cases  where  the 
digestive  tract  is  very  sensitive  and  delicate 
the  broth  may  be  used  strained  with  most 
beneficial  results.  It  is  made  from  strictlv 
fresh  mutton  from  which  all  fat  has  been 
removed,  and  contains  potatoes  and  turnips 
cut  into  small  cubes;  barley,  celery,  onions 
and  parsley.  It  contains  no  pepper  or 
spices  of  any  kind. 

This  soup  is  prepared  with  the  highest 
aim  toward  nutritive  value  and  it  will  be 
found  most  nourishing  and  gratifying  to 
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the  palate.  It  is  a  splendid,  healthful  soup 
and  is  excellent  for  children.  Served  hot 
on  toast,  without  added  water,  it  makes  a 
delicious  breakfast  dish. 
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Army  Surplus  Supplies 

HAT  Division  of  the  War  Depart- 
.  ment  familiarly  known  as  "S.  O.  S." — 
Surplus  and  Obsolete  Supplies— is  carry- 
ing large  display  advertisements  offering 
surplus  canned  foods,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Subsistence  Branch  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  is  inviting  bids  to  supply  the 
same  to  the  Army. 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Canners'  As- 
sociation they  explain  that  the  stocks  of- 
fered are  so  old  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
carry  them  longer  in  storage.  They  fur- 
ther state  that  "At  this  time  there  remains, 
unsold,  but  a  small  quantity  of  each  of  the 
articles  designated  for  sale,  all  of  which 
are  two  or  more  years  old." 
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From  this  we  gather  that  the  old  buga- 
boo of  Government  Surplus  Stocks,  that 
has  for  so  long  hung  like  a  Damoclean 
Sword  over  the  canned  foods  market,  is 
dancing  its  last  mazourka. 


IT  is  interesting  to  learn  that  answers  to 
a  questionnaire,  sent  out  by  the  Nation- 
al Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
iihow  that  nearly  90%  of  all  the  passenger 
motor  cars  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
business.  Only  11.2%  are  used  exclusively 
for  recreation.  About  60%  of  the  total 
mileage  of  all  passenger  cars  is  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  average  owner  esti- 
mates that  his  business  efficiency  is  increas- 
ed 56.7%  by  the  use  of  his  car. 

There  are  6,800,000  passenger  car  own- 
ers in  the  United  States.  This  increased 
efficiency,  if  extended  to  the  whole  number 
of  car  users  would  be  equivalent  to  adding 
3,855,600  men  to  the  country's  total  man 
power,  in  other  words,  the  800,000  men 
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engaged  in  the  automobile  business  have 
added  more  than  four  times  their  own  man 
power  to  American  life— industrial,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  professional. 


Ex  Equinox 

SUMMER  has  gone  and  autumn,  with 
her  pots  of  gold  and  brown  and  red 
has  already  begun  the  re-decoration  of  the 
fading  exterior  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  peculiar  summer.  There 
was  no  heat  wave  nor  any  single  day  that 
moved  the  mercury  up  to  a  part  of  the 
tube  hitherto  untouched.  Goodness  knows, 
we  are  not  complaining,  it  was  plenty  hot 
enough. 

There  was  no  crime  wave  of  the  old 
fashioned  sort.  Crime  had  rather  what 
the  real  estate  men  call  a  "steady,  healthy 
growth."  Since  the  world  went  dry  there 
has  been  no  wave  of  crime ;  it  is  more  like 
a  tide. 
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There  have  been  no  man  eating  sharks 
reported  off  our  coasts,  nor  has  the  "Jersey 
Devil"  left  his  hoof  prints  on  the  hen  house 
roof.  There  has  been  more  hay  fever  than 
usual,  but  taking  it  all  together,  it  has  been 
a  quiet,  uneventful  summer. 

For  autumn  we  forecast  a  wealth  of 
turning  leaves,  election  predictions,  cider 
apple  shortages  and  remedies  for  the  hous- 
ing situation.  About  the  first  Wednesday 
in  November,  look  for  general  cheerful- 
ness, a  strong  buying  wave  and  buoyant 
markets. 


Speaking  of  life's  minor  tragedies,  there 
is  that  of  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  made 
enough  to  retire  on,  which  he  goes  and 
does,  and  then  everything  goes  up  except 
his  stocks,  and  they  come  under  federal 
scrutiny ! 
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The  Foozlefinch 

fjfl HERE  is  a  bird  that  builds  its  nest 
i     Where  west  is  east  and  east  is  west, 
*     Where  south  is  north  and  north  ts  south- 
And  it  sits  for  aye  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth. 
It  sits  for  aye,  does  this  Foozle  bird, 
And  thinks  on  what  it  has  seen  and  heard, 
And  it  sees  all  things  and  it  hears  all  things, 
But  it  sits  quite  still,  with  folded  wings. 
From  its  four  way  lodge  the  four  winds  roam, 
And  there  the  fat  sun  makes  its  home, 
And  they  tell  the  Foozlefinch  what's  what, 
What  was,  is  to  be,  and  is  not. 
And  the  Foozlefinch  it  sits  and  blinks, 
And  thinks  and  thinks  and  thinks  and  thinks  I 
But  it  never  has  yet  made  up  its  mind 
As  to  which  is  before  and  which  is  behind. 
It  simply  cannot  tell  left  from  right, 
Nor  up  from  down,  nor  day  from  night, 
And  it  cannot  decide  betwixt  thus  and  such— 
The  danged  bird  knows  too  dad-blamed  much  ! 


Observations 

A CYNIC  will  admire  and  be 
amused  by  the  delicate,  scien- 
tific trickeries  of  a  coquette, 
until  she  begins  to  ply  her  arts 
of  fascination  upon  himself* 
He  then  is  assured 

by  his  lofty  self-appraisal 
that  she  is  sincere, 
and  plumes  himself 
upon  his  fancied  conquest* 
At  the  same  time 

he  ceases  to  be  a  cynic — 
until  he  is  thrown  oven 

Cynicism  is  the  armor 

with  which  a  susceptible  heart 

protects  itself —  > 

but  the  heart  is  easily  persuaded 

to  lay  aside  its  armor 

by  a  skilled  flatterer* 

Going  out,  we  slam  the  last  line* 
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Popularity 

Be  cheerful  as  you  go  your  way 
And  have  a  kindly  word  to  say, 
And  though  you  may  not  rise  to  fame 
The  world  will  like  you  just  the  same. 
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Guarantee  Against  Price  Decline 

WE  consider  the  trade  practice  known 
as  "Seller's  guarantee  against  his 
own  decline  in  market"  as  of  very  special 
value  at  the  present  moment,  operating  as 
it  does  to  create  and  maintain  confidence. 
We  did  not  attend  the  hearing  held  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  this 
subject,  but  in  view  of  the  sharply  diverg- 
ent opinions  expressed  by  the  business  men 
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present,  we  feel  that  we  should  fully  state 
our  convictions  on  the  subject. 

At  the  hearing  in  question,  some  weight 
of  opinion  inclined  to  the  theory  that  the 
guarantee  tended  to  promote  speculation 
and  to  artificially  bolster  up  prices.  Neith- 
er these  nor  any  other  claims  or  arguments 
against  the  practice,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  learn,  apply  in  the  case  of  Campbell's 
Soups  and  Beans.  On  the  contrary,  we 
consider  that  the  guarantee  operates  to 
prevent  speculation,  to  create  and  main- 
tain confidence  and  to  make  possible  a  con- 
tinuance of  uninterrupted  distribution 
through  periods  of  disturbed  market  con- 
ditions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  opposition  to 
the  practice  in  question  consisted  in  objec- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  the  guaran- 
tor, in  other  words,  they  were  statements 
by  manufacturers  of  reasons  why  they 
&  ould  not  guarantee  their  products  against 
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decline  rather  than  of  reasons  why  they 
should  not  do  so. 

For  our  part,  and  in  our  case,  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  an  excellent  practice  and 
that  it  harms  no  one.  Our  study  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  as  to  how  it  effects  us  and  our 
problems,  and  in  our  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject we  wish  to  be  considered  as  treating  it 
from  that  point  of  view  and  not  as  dealing 
in  generalities. 

We  labor  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
our  plant  continually  fed  with  orders,  so 
that  production  may  be  uninterrupted  and 
overhead  costs  kept  at  a  minimum.  This 
uninterrupted  distribution  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  relieving  the  distributor  of  the 
risk  of  loss  through  a  possible  decline  in 
the  market  for  our  goods  actually  in  his 
warehouse. 

As  the  producer  of  our  goods,  we  have, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  closer 
knowledge  than  any  one  else  of  primary 
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markets  involved  and  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  anticipate  future  price  changes, 
and  it  therefore  seems  to  us  economically 
correct  to  take  the  risk,  together  with  the 
responsibility  for  price  decline. 

Campbell's  Soups  and  Beans  compete 
directly  with  other  Soups  and  Beans,  and 
indirectly  with  similar  food  products  and 
with  the  raw  materials  from  which  they 
are  made.  For  this  reason  the  price  to  the 
consuming  public  must  always  be  economi- 
cally correct  or  the  consumer  will  turn  to 
other  foods,  thereby  reducing  consumption, 
causing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  a  loss  of  prestige  that  makes  the 
expense  of  a  definite  sum,  guaranteed  to 
the  jobbing  agents  for  stocks  on  hand,  seern 
trivial  in  comparison. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  such  a  guar- 
antee could  not  operate  to  bolster  up  eco- 
nomically unsound  prices.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  us  that  Campbell's  Soups 
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and  Beans  reach  the  consuming  public  at 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  fair  and 
equitable  profits  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
distributors  in  the  trade.  Our  merchan- 
dising policy  has  therefore  eliminated  the 
speculative  element  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  with  commodities  that  are  bought 
and  sold  by  second  and  third  hands. 

We  regard  the  consumers  as  our  custom- 
ers and  the  jobbers  as  our  distributing 
agents,  therefore,  should  we  make  a  de- 
cline, this  price  should  become  effective 
with  stocks  in  warehouses  of  these  distrib- 
uting agents  in  just  the  same  manner  as 
though  they  were  our  actual,  local  branch 
houses  and  just  as  such  decline  would  ef- 
fect finished  products  warehoused  at  point 
of  production.  In  the  event  of  a  decline, 
the  consumer  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  price  immediately,  salesmen  at  once 
quoting  the  lower  price  list  to  retailers  for 
prompt  shipment  from  jobbers'  stocks. 
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Fog  Music 

IN  the  late  autumn  the  air  frequently 
i  thickens  like  milk  after  a  hot  day.  Fogs 
sift  down  and  wrap  the  morning  hours  in 
whitish  twilight.  Day  enters  slowly  and 
with  timidity. 

Then  seemingly  from  nowhere  at  all 
great,  friendless  sounds  boom  into  the  city. 
Gaunt  horns  invisibly  beseech  the  ships  and 
the  hidden  ships  reply.  Sound  comes  from 
the  fog — as  if  the  fog  itself  were  sound- 
in  huge  padded  bombs.  They  burst — and 
thicken  for  a  moment  the  white  hush  of 
the  streets. 

The  booming  symphony  of  fog  music 
rolls  slowly  across  the  city.  It  muffles  the 
day's  work  in  thick  tunes.  Under  its  huge 
progress  local  noises  squeak  like  mice,  gib- 
ber and  die  out. 

A  foggy  day  is  deep  voiced  music.  It 
is  tuned  to  the  slow  roll  of  the  river  and  of 
ships  finding  their  way. 
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Cheer  Up 

GOOD  many  of  us  who  have  no  rea- 


son  to  complain  kick  because  it  is  the 
fashionable  thing  to  do.  Thirsty  patriots 
who  gladly  pay  bootleggers  $70  a  case  for 
liquid  refreshment  howl  with  rage  when 
the  price  of  beefsteak  is  mentioned.  If  a 
man  is  not  alarmed,  indignant  or  depressed 
about  something  which  has  happened  he 
gets  his  gloom  out  of  worrying  about  some- 
thing he  fears  may  happen.  The  heart  of 
humanity  has  not  been  broken,  but  the  op- 
timistic dispositions  of  a  lot  of  humans 
have  cracked.  Those  who  cannot  find  any 
excuse  in  experience  or  prospects  for  grief 
resent  their  deprivation. 

The  world  stock  of  despondency  must 
be  pretty  nearly  used  up.  It  is  almost  time 
for  the  fashion  to  change.  Hopefulness, 
confidence  and  jollity  will  mark  the  styles 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  all  of 


1921. 


\ 


How  Muchlt 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  "gettinp 
no  one  knows  just  where  normal  id f1 
dollar  is  going  to  be.  On  the  answer  to  tilt 
lem  as  to  what  is  a  fair  price  basis  on  whl 

If  we  have  reached  a  new  standard  oil 
scope  of  the  general  buying  public,  and  if 
we  realize  it,  the  sooner  the  wild  goose  cljs 

Whereas  the  dollar  of  yesterday  wa  n 
proaching  its  full  value.   Now  is  the  time  jo 
cal  judgment,  based  on  common  sense,  higl  i 
carry  the  business  man  of  today  ahead  fat 
the  turning  point. 

We  believe  that  conditions  justify  tl 
be  greatly  improved  by  December;  we  b»l( 
ready  discounting  the  better  conditions  tha 
should  now  lay  their  plans  for  increased  ;f 
year. 


s  a  Dollar 

ijback  to  normal"  but  the  trouble  is  that 
IWe  don't  know  just  what  the  value  of  the 
J  question  hangs  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
i|  this  nation  can  conduct  its  business. 

Hiving,  adding  enormously  to  the  size  and 
le  old  dollar  has  a  new  value,  the  quicker 
:*e  "back  to  normal"  will  be  ended. 

iiworth  less  than  50  cents,  it  is  today  ap- 
>  build  firmly  and  substantially.  Practi- 
lideals  and  faith  unimpaired  by  fear,  will 
ijier  than  ever  before.    We  are  reaching 

ijexpectation  that  the  money  situation  will 
:pve  that  the  curve  of  speculation  is  al- 
Iwill  come  in  1921  and  that  business  men 
ijivity  and  more  aggressive  policies  next 

— Campbell's  Courant. 
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Faulty  Taxation 

IN  discussing  the  subject  of  our  fiscal  sys- 
tem, the  Editor  wishes  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  a  series  of  very  able 
studies  on  the  subject  by  Otto  H.  Kahn. 
We  regret  that  the  size  of  the  Courant 
so  cribs,  cabins  and  confines  our  preach- 
ment. "Ars  longa  vita  brevis"  might  be 
translated  for  the  occasion  "the  space  so 
short,  the  tale  so  long  to  tell." 

The  principal  causes  contributory  to  the 
economic  ills  under  which  our  country  la- 
bors are,  first,  the  actual  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  articles,  due  to 
diversion  of  industry  from  normal  produc- 
tion during  the  war;  second,  the  tremend- 
ous inflation  of  credit  and  currency;  third, 
the  reign  of  extravagance,  both  govern- 
mental and  private;  and  fourth,  our  un- 
scientific and  clumsy  system  of  taxation. 
All  other  contributing  factors  are  either  of 
lesser  effect  than  is  frequently  attributed 
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to  them  or  spring  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

Production  is  increasing  and  supply  has 
at  last  begun  to  overtake  demand.  The 
cure  for  inflation  is  a  slow  and  difficult  pro- 
cess, but  a  real  start  has  been  made.  Pri- 
vate extravagance  has  noticeably  decreas- 
ed and  a  marked  lessening  of  governmental 
extravagance  may  be  confidently  looked 
for.  But  for  the  remedy  for  faulty  taxa- 
tion we  must  look  to  Congress. 

Much  may  be  said  for  the  contention 
that  the  fiscal  system  adopted  in  1917  was 
in  accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  time  and  had  to  be  given  a  trial.  The 
theory  which  underlaid  it  had  a  strong  ap- 
peal and  great  political  value,  but,  after 
three  years  experience,  we  have  witnessed 
the  result  of  this  vicious  system  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  other  effects — particu- 
larly burdensome  to  those  who  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  that  sys- 
tem— -the  common  people. 
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The  excess  profit  tax  establishes  as  "nor- 
mal earnings"  an  arbitrary,  and,  in  the 
case  of  many  industrial  activities,  inade- 
quate percentage  of  return  on  invested  cap- 
ital, and  by  a  complex  and  generally  ill- 
devised  system,  taxes  at  a  high  rate  all 
earnings  above  that  percentage.  In  prac- 
tice, this  tax  is  loaded  on  to  costs  and  is 
paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Increased 
cost  of  manufacture  means  increased  cost 
to  the  farmer,  increased  cost  of  wages,  and 
in  short,  increased  cost  of  living  all  around. 

It  puts  a  fine  on  energy,  enterprise  and 
efficiency.  It  leaves  untouched  the  man  of 
wealth  who  neither  works  nor  takes  the 
risks  of  responsibility  of  business,  but 
merely  collects  his  coupons.  It  penalizes 
all  capital  that  is  put  to  work  and  puts  an 
overwhelming  premium  on  investment  in 
tax  free  bonds;  thus  discouraging  the  best 
brains  in  the  country  and  driving  both 
men  and  capital  out  of  gainful  industry. 

The  ideal  tax  is  one  that  rests  where 
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it  is  laid,  and  this  is  claimed  as  the  princi- 
pal advantage  of  an  income  tax.  But  this 
desirable  quality  is  true  only  in  part.  In 
proportion  as  a  tax  is  grossly  excessive  it  is 
liable  to  be  avoided  or  passed  on.  The 
tremendous  surtaxes  of  the  income  tax 
schedule  have  the  effect  of  practically  forc- 
ing business  men  of  great  wealth  to  invest 
that  portion  of  their  capital,  producing  in- 
come subject  to  the  higher  surtaxes — and 
that  is  by  far  the  major  portion — in  tax- 
free  securities.  The  resulting  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  investment  in  industrial 
bonds  and  in  mortgages  is  having  the  most 
baneful  effects. 

Witness  the  present  housing  situation. 
The  withdrawal  from  mortgage  invest- 
ment in  real  property  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  alone,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $83,000,000.  The  clutch  of  the 
surtaxes  is  not  only  on  the  throat  of  build- 
ers, but  of  all  business,  as  more  and 
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more  capital  is  diverted  into  exempt,  non- 
business, public  debt  securities.  No  won- 
der there  is  a  shortage  of  capital  for  busi- 
ness use. 

Revenue  must  be  found,  but  it  must  be 
found  in  other  and  less  injurious  ways. 
Secretary  Houston  estimates  the  needs  of 
the  government  to  be  not  less  than  $4,000,- 
000,000  per  annum  for  the  next  several 
years.  The  coming  Congress  will  find 
itself  faced  by  a  nation  wide  demand  for 
relief,  not  only  from  excess  profit  taxes  and 
the  excessive  surtaxes,  but  also  from  the 
complication  of  the  whole  system  of  income 
tax  assessment  and  collection.  The  pres- 
ent cost  of  collection  to  the  government,  to 
corporations  and  to  individuals  is  simply 
beyond  conception— and  every  unnecessary 
cent  is  an  economic  loss. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  create  a  sullen 
animosity  against  a  fiscal  measure,  nothing 
is  more  apt  to  cause  a  man  to  feel  justified 
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in  his  own  conscience  to  give  himself  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  or  technical  loophole, 
than  to  be  compelled,  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing heavy  taxes,  to  sit  down  and  grapple 
with  complicated  tax  forms  and  intricate 
schedules  or  to  spend  money  for  the  em- 
ployment of  lawyers  and  accountants  to 
tell  him  what  he  has  to  pay. 

We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
attempting  to  outline  a  scheme  of  taxation 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  one.  We 
only  venture  to  suggest  that  the  excess 
profit  tax  should  be  abolished  and  some 
other  method  devised  to  tax  corporate 
profits.  At  the  same  time,  the  extreme 
scale  of  surtaxes,  which  actually  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  should  be  revised  down- 
ward. Neither  one  of  these  measures  of 
relief  would  accomplish  the  purpose  in 
view  by  itself  alone.  No  undue  advantage 
should  be  given  to  either  corporate  or  in- 
dividual activity. 
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"Dope" 

OME  sniff  snow 
And  some  smoke  hop, 


And  some  of  'em  go 
For  th '  soda  pop  ; 
Some  fall  for  pie 

And  some  for  booze, 
And  some  for  high 

Heeled,  sharp  toed  shoes. 
Some  on  fashion 

Expend  their  means, 
And  some  have  a  passion 

For  pork  and  beans. 
Some  pin  hope 

On  things  above, 
And  some  find  dope 

In  earthly  love, 
Candy  and  cars 

And  sporting  tricks, 
Profits,  cigars 
And  politics. 
For  one  or  another 
Of  these  we  fall, 
Don't  gloat,  good  brother, 
There's  a  dope  for  all! 


NO,  you  will  not  of  necessity 
find  it  in  the  Railway  Guide, 
nor  is  it  always  advertised 
in  the  newspapers*  You  won't  see 
the  sign  over  the  gate :  "Track  one, 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  EXPRESS, 
destination,  Happy  Valley."  But 
the  train  is  made  up  and  ready. 

If  you  are  going  to  catch  the 
special  that  will  carry  you  to  com* 
fort,  safety,  well-being  and  affluence, 
you  have  to  start  now.  The  con* 
ductor  won't  hold  that  train  for 
anybody. 

And  you  haven't  any  too  much 
time. 


Bring  our  boys 

back  from  Germany 


IN  reducing  inventories  to  pre* 
war  basis,  jobbers  will  buy  more 
frequently — but  they  should  not 
overlook  the  higher  "per  case"  hand- 
ling cost  of  the  small  shipments*  The 
tendency,  bye  and  large,  is  healthy 
and  we  are  for  it*  But  in  making 
curtailments  many  are  sure  to  wait 
too  long  and  allow  their  stocks  to 
lapse.  Don't  do  that— it  is  worse 
for  your  business  than  carrying  too 
heavy  stocks*  The  kind  of  service 
you  give  your  customers  will  still 
continue  to  be  the  feature  that 
makes  the  distinctive  character  of 
your  business  and  your  correspond- 
ing success* 

\£  tjfi 
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Hail  Pork  and  Beans,  that  famous  pair, 

That  go  together  everywhere ! 
No  change  of  fashion,  it  would  seem, 

Can  ever  part  this  matchless  team ! 
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Basic  Elements  of  Strength 

HTrlE  deflation  in  commodity  prices  now 
going  on,  while  salutary,  is  admittedly 
unpleasant.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
painful  process  is  being  conducted  with 
as  much  orderliness  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  great  length 
to  which  inflation  and  its  attendant  evils 
were  carried.  The  inescapable  law  of 
compensation  is  now  at  work  retributively. 
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Fundamentally,  our  condition  is  incom- 
parably stronger  than  that  of  arty  other  na- 
tion on  earth.  This  year's  harvest  has 
been  one  of  the  most  bountiful  in  our  his- 
tory; the  transportation  situation  has  been 
greatly  relieved  and  a  still  further  im- 
provement can  be  looked  for,  both  from  an 
operating  and  financial  point  of  view. 

A  conservative  and  healthy  administra- 
tion of  the  public  affairs  may  confidently 
be  expected  during  the  term  of  the  next  ad- 
ministration. The  presidential  election  was 
decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  greatest 
popular  majority  ever  known. 

There  is  no  general  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus and  unsalable  merchandise,  such  as 
frequently  causes  panic  conditions;  our 
banking  system  has  proved  itself  to  be  won- 
derfully efficient,  it  has  stood  the  greatest 
credit  strain  in  our  history  and  is  today  on 
an  excellently  sound  basis. 

Labor  is  getting  over  its  war-time  in- 
toxication and  is  buckling  down  to  honest 
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work,  while  immigration  is  approaching  the 
one  hundred  thousand  mark  monthly. 
Strikes  and  new  wage  demands  are  passing. 
All  danger  of  a  fuel  famine  has  subsided 
and  coal  is  several  dollars  a  ton  cheaper 
than  it  was. 

Let  us  face  the  situation  with  high  cour- 
age and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  different 
transition  problems  now  being  grappled 
with  an  understanding  eye,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  troubles  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing are  but  a  necessary  chastisement  to  fit 
us  for  the  great  work  which  lies  ahead  of 
us. 

Powerful  interests  are  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  debacle  in  business  will 
not  be  of  unduly  long  duration  and  these 
interests  have  a  habit  of  being  more  right 
than  wrong;  if  they  were  not,  they  would 
not  long  remain  powerful. 

This  is  no  time  for  pessimism.  It  is  a 
time  to  be  up  and  to  be  doing.  Men  of 
vision  and  enterprise  are  now  laying  their 
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plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  primary  im- 
pulse of  the  return  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  sentiment. 

He  is  foolish  indeed  who  would  sell  the 
United  States  of  America  short. 

"Damn  the  Torpedoes!  Go  Ahead!" 

A  DMIRAL  FARRAGUT  was  not  to 
JLJL  be  deterred  by  difficulties.  Successful 
men  get  action  and  get  results. 

Lord  Nelson  sailed  his  ship  into  battle 
in  spite  of  his  admiral's  signal  of  recall. 

Nelson's  excuse  was  that  he  didn't  see 
the  signal.  He  squinted  at  it  through  his 
telescope  but  he  looked  with  his  blind  eye. 

Why  wouldn't  we  all  be  a  lot  better  off 
if  we  would  cultivate  a  blind  eye  for  some 
of  the  present-day  business  recall  signals? 
One  of  these  warning  flags  says :  "Nobody 
buying.    Nothing  doing." 

This  may  be  true  with  luxuries  and  some 
other  commodities  but  as  for  Campbell's 
Products  it  seems  as  if  the  regular  fighter's 
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answer  would  be  very  much  like  Nelson's, 
"I  can't  see  it!" 

Look  at  the  facts.  People  may  not  be 
buying  automobiles  and  tires  as  freely  as 
they  were,  but  everybody's  eating.  The 
holiday  season  is  right  on  top  of  us. 

There  is  every  material  reason  why  all 
the  people  should  live  well  and  buy  liber- 
ally of  the  things  they  really  need.  A  new 
and  more  permanent  prosperity  looms 
ahead  of  us. 

If  the  present  hesitating  mood  is  a 
"psychological  crisis,"  why  help  along 
false  psychology — false  to  the  facts  and 
out  of  line  with  actual  conditions?  Why 
recognize  this  state  of  mind  as  having  any 
common-sense  standing  whatever? 

This  is  a  time  of  house  cleaning,  and  fly- 
by-night  brands  are  on  the  bargain  counter. 
Shelf-warmers  are  highly  unpopular  at 
present. 

Stocks  are  dwindling  everywhere  and  re- 
placements are,  very  sensibly,  being  limited 
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to  the  standard,  easily  sold  brands. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that,  having  for 
years  built  our  business  along  quick  turn- 
over lines,  the  Red  and  White  Label  rep- 
resents a  gilt  edge,  quick  moving,  ready 
cash  asset  line  to  the  dealer. 

Back  of  Campbell's  Soups  and  Beans  is 
Campbell  advertising.  Attractive,  con- 
vincing copy,  big  space,  big  mediums— the 
most  effective  publicity  ever  put  behind  a 
food-product  campaign. 

It  is  a  continuous,  dominant,  selling  pow- 
er; exerted  every  day  in  the  year,  right  in 
the  heart  of  every  worth-while  community 
in  the  land.  This  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  one  that  puts  Campbell's  Products 
on  a  selling-plane  of  their  own. 

Soup  and  Bean  Advertising 

aLL  advertisements  of  Campbell's 
jfj^  Products  occupy  full  page  space  on 
right  hand  page  first  following  straight 
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reading  matter.  It  appears  in  every  issue 
of  every  medium  used,  except  the  Literary 
Digest,  in  which  it  appears  38  times.  A 
table  showing  the  periodicals  now  carrying 
Campbell  advertising,  together  with  fig- 
ures showing  their  circulation,  follows  : 

American                1,483,859  McCall's  1,213,344 

Atlantic  Monthly        97,785  Metropolitan  '420^210 

•Cosmopolitan          1,034,748  Modern  Priscilla  740,000 

♦Delineator                978,824  *Pictorial  Review  2,000,000 

♦Designer                  311,329  Red  Book  750,760 

Good  Housekeeping  539,383  *Sat.  Evening-  Post  2,093,089 

♦Green  Book             113,404  Vanity  Fair  84,720 

Harper's    Bazaar       129,645  Vogue  148,432 

Hearst's  Magazine      500,000  People's  Home  Jour.  890^811 

Ladies'  Home  Jour.  1,925,070  *Wom.  Home  Com.  1,456,838 

♦Literary  Digest    1,007,759   . 

Grand  Total  17,923,010 

*Bean  advertising  is  carried  in  the  Pic- 
torial Review,  Green  Book,  Literary  Di- 
gest and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Com- 
mencing in  January,  Bean  advertisements 
will  also  be  carried  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  Delineator  and  the  Designer. 

Advertising  experts  estimate  that  each 
individual  magazine  is  seen  by  an  average 
of  five  persons. 
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Eat  More  Rice 

WE  are  glad  to  see  the  inauguration 
of  an  energetic  advertising  cam- 
paign having  in  view  the  popularization  of 
rice  as  a  food  staple  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  rice  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  palatable  and  appetiz- 
ing of  the  cereal  foods  and  the  fact  that  its 
consumption  in  this  country  is  no  greater 
than  it  is  constitutes  a  serious  national  mis- 
fortune. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  Orient  lives 
on  rice.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  China  and  Japan;  of  India, 
Burma,  Siam  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
lands  represent  the  major  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  base  their  diet  on  rice  they  are  en- 
abled to  live  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  our  comprehension. 
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No  one  would  suggest  that  the  American 
people  should  base  their  diet  on  rice,  but 
that  it  can  be  used  in  vastly  larger  quanti- 
ties, with  an  increase  in  health  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
living,  no  one  can  doubt. 

We  wish  all  success  to  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote its  popularity,  although  we  think  the 
campaign  has  been  undertaken  at  an  unfor- 
tunate time.  This  year's  crop  has  shown 
the  highest  yield  and  the  lowest  quality  on 
record  and  the  American  public  demands 
quality  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

Radical  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  glaring  faults  which  now  exist  in  the 
wholesaling  of  this  commodity.  During  the 
recent  past,  a  purchaser  of  a  car  of  rice 
located  anywhere  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  would  be  almost  sure  to  re- 
ceive an  offer  of  another  car  at  a  wide  de- 
cline in  price,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  car 
No.  1. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  rice  should 
either  be  sold  subject  to  price  ruling  at  time 
received  in  buyer's  warehouse,  or,  better 
still,  it  should  be  warehoused  by  seller  in 
all  principle  points  of  distribution,  so  that 
buyers  may  purchase  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  needs  and  have  a  just 
and  fair  amount  of  protection  in  such  an 
erratic  market. 


Bring  the  Boys  Back 

WE  can  see  no  plausible  reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  keep  a  section  of  our  army 
in  the  Rhineland.  We  put  no  faith  in  the 
statement  that  this  force  is  to  be  paid  for 
by  Germany.  We  are  not  aware  that  Ger- 
many has  ever  paid  one  cent  toward  that 
purpose  and  we  doubt  if  there  ever  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  a  bill  presented. 

It  is  said  in  defense  of  the  policy  now  in 
force  that  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  the 
troops  in  Germany  than  to  keep  them  here. 
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This  statement  of  the  case  overlooks  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  Ger- 
many of  replacement  troops  and  the  fact 
that  money  spent  in  Germany  goes  perma- 
nently out  of  this  country.  Money  spent 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  this 
country  goes  into  the  hands  of  American 
tradesmen  and  helps  American  business  in 
general. 

Few  things,  we  are  sure,  would  be  more 
genuinely  popular  with  the  American  pub- 
lic than  the  prompt  recall  of  this  inade- 
quate, and  rather  meaningless,  over-seas 
force.  ______ 

It  takes  a  real  optimist  to  get  any  fun 
out  of  this  :  A  jobber  who  had  written  to  a 
manufacturer  to  cancel  an  order  failed  to 
receive  a  reply  to  his  letter.  He  thereupon 
wrote  to  inquire  why  he  had  not  received 
an  answer  to  his  first  letter;  "Sorry,"  re- 
plied the  jobber,  "But  we  are  30  days  be- 
hind in  our  cancellations." 


The  Buy<^ 

THE  political  aspect  of  affairs  has  bee 
and  all  energies  should  now  be  devo 
problems  of  business.   The  wave  of  spen 
wages  and  other  causes,  created  a  seller's 
The  buyer  is  again  the  dictator.  Wi 
his  confidence  in  those  controlling  manuf 
confidence  can  only  be  gained  by  the  dete 
deal  fairly,  to  promote  co-ordinate  effort 
Those  controlling  raw  materials  m 
keep  production  on  a  steady  and  even  bas 
wholesaler's  problems  as  his  own  and  wo 
saler  must  recognize  his  interest  in  and  r 
The  retailer  must  take  advantage  of 
by  supplying  the  public  with  standard  goo<| 
must  remember  that  truth  is  the  keynote  J 
business. 

When  these  principles  are  recognize< 
lie  opinion  that  will  clear  the  business  skj 
ings  of  the  business  bolshevist,  and  with  j 
reign  of  the  buyer  will  be  just  and  magna: 


! 


\ 


e  s  Market 

ensettled  for  the  next  four  years,  at  least, 
t(|  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
Kjg  brought  on  by  war  profits,  inflated 
s  larket  that  has  now  passed, 
flther  he  will  be  just  or  not  depends  upon 
frturing  and  merchandising  channels.  This 
eiination  of  every  factor  in  business  life  to 
d  demonstrate  the  will  to  win. 
iij:  co-operate  with  the   manufacturer  to 
is     The  manufacturer  must   accept  the 
for  their  mutual  benefit.    The  whole- 
r^onsibility  for  the  retailer's  welfare, 
(pry  honorable  means  to  promote  business 
fcj  at  reasonable  prices.     The  salesman 
id  service  the  mainstay  of  all  successful 


ciand  applied,  confidence  will  beget  a  pub- 
silence  the  wail  of  the  quitter  and  the  rav- 
[jjice  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men,  the 
iifious. 

— Campbell's  Courant. 
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The  Manufacturer,  the  Jobber 
and  the  Retailer 

IN  times  of  business  stress  the  individual 
is  reminded  so  bluntly  that  his  bank 
account  is  his  closest  and  truest  friend 
that  his  consciousness  as  to  the  need  for  be- 
ing true  to  his  other,  almost  equally  essen- 
tial business  friends,  is  likely  to  be  tempor- 
arily dulled.  This  is  true  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  jobber  and  the  retailer — the 
complete  triangle,  each  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  the  other  in  running  his 
particular  business. 

We  have  no  altruistic  ideals  about  the 
brotherhood  of  business  men  walking  arm 
and  arm,  each  protecting  the  other's  inter- 
ests for  the  sheer  love  of  the  thing.  We 
place  the  question  purely  upon  the  basis  of 
business  economy,  for  on  that  substantial 
foundation  the  relationship  was  builded 
and  will  continue  to  stand. 

The  manufacturer  desires  that  all  job- 
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bers  have  a  large  and  complete  supply  of 
his  products,  yet  he  would  be  short  sighted 
indeed  if  he  did  not  adjust  his  desires  to 
the  reasonable  convenience  of  his  custom- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  the  jobbers,  de- 
pending as  they  do  upon  the  manufacturer 
for  a  great  part  of  the  merchandise  they 
handle,  must  not  abruptly  so  curtail  their 
purchases  as  to  confuse  the  manufacturer  in 
his  production  plans,  else  there  will  be  a 
consequent  increase  in  cost,  followed  by  an 
uncertainty  of  prompt  delivery  when  the 
goods  are  later  badly  needed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  retailer's 
obligation  to  his  jobber  and  the  manufac- 
turer would  be  recognized  so  clearly,  yet 
the  wise  heads  of  retail  organizations  know 
that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  A  very  fine  com- 
mentary is  that,  while  each  factor  is  appar- 
ently solely  absorbed  in  the  safety  of  his 
own  craft  in  the  treacherous  downstream 
currents  of  business,  they  are  each,  in  a 
large  way  and  without  hesitation,  helping 
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the  other  to  clean  house  and  to  get  back 
quickly  to  a  pre-war  basis. 

The  apparent  ignoring  of  obligations 
by  cancellations  has  been  the  one  discord- 
ant note  in  the  relations  between  buyers 
and  sellers  of  groceries,  causing  a  sinister 
shadow  that  may  perhaps  be  in  part  ex- 
plained away.  No  one  will  wish  to  condone 
the  ruthless  cancellations  of  orders  after 
goods  were  shipped  and  refusal  to  assume 
costs  of  storage  and  transfers — as  so  often 
occurred.  This  was  simply  the  failure  of 
the  few  to  stand  the  acid  test  of  business 
morality  and  is  regretted  by  the  many  job- 
bers who  would  not  compromise  with  their 
best  principles,  even  though  sorely  pressed 
for  funds  and  embarrassed  by  rejections  of 
their  retail  customers. 

However,  it  is  true  that  many  grocery 
lines  have  in  past  years  been  purchased  by 
jobbers  on  a  not  very  tight  contract  basis. 
Our  own,  for  example,  is  subject  to  cancel- 
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lation  by  buyer  or  seller  prior  to  actual 
shipment ;  and  although  we  have  never  ex- 
ercised our  privilege  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  customers,  it  has  been  a  means  used 
for  mutual  convenience.  Even  in  the  light 
of  our  recent  unfortunate  experiences  there 
is  a  large  question  whether  in  tightening 
our  order  terms  the  end  would  justify  the 
means.  uNoblesse  oblige"  has  served  in 
our  association  with  our  customers  and  we 
prefer  to  believe  it  will  continue  to  serve. 

During  the  past  three  years,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  securing  supplies,  almost 
double  inventories  have  been  necessary  to 
keep  goods  in  stock.  Now  within  a  few 
short  weeks  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cut  running  stocks  in  half.  The  trade,  and 
even  the  consumers,  to  be  certain  of  suffi- 
cient supplies,  were  buying  more  than  they 
were  using.  Recently  they  have  been  using 
up  excess  stocks  and  buying  less  than  they 
are  consuming.    The  difference  in  the  cur- 
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rent  turnover  can  easily  show  business  to 
be  50%  less  good  than  the  actual  current 
consumption.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  grocery  business,  and  particularly 
the  food  end  of  it,  is,  and  has  been,  much 
better  than  it  has  appeared  to  be. 

A  thorough  investigation  in  states  East 
of  Colorado  shows  almost  normal  purchas- 
ing of  general  groceries  by  consumers  this 
fall,  but  it  has  been  in  daily  shopping. 
There  is  not  the  usual  stocking  of  pantries 
and  the  volume  has  veered  heavily  over  to 
the  side  of  standardized,  medium  priced 
brands  which  the  consumer  has  learned  to 
know  give  her  the  greatest  value  for  her 
money.  It  is  on  such  brands  the  supplies 
of  the  retailers  will  be  exhausted  first  and 
the  jobbers  will  also  first  note  the  return  of 
the  customary  demands  upon  their  stocks. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  salesmen  that  the 
buying  waves  and  slumps  cause  the  jobbers 
stocks  to  be  too  heavy  or  too  light,  and 
that  they  are  seldom  bought  just  right.  As 
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Campbell's  Soups  and  Beans  are  in  the 
quick  turnover  class,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  our  experience  in  this  month  of  No- 
vember. Some  jobbers  have  been  so  in- 
tent upon  cutting  down  inventories  that 
they  would  order  Chicken  Soup  one  day, 
follow  it  the  next  day  with  an  order  for 
Oxtail,  and  likely  as  not  during  the  same 
week  write  for  Vegetable. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  we  strongly 
favor  this  complete  housecleaning  of  stocks 
and  giving  our  customers  the  service  they 
need.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  we 
can  ship  promptly  all  urgent  orders,  but 
no  manufacturer  can  give  satisfactory  de- 
livery service  on  such  incomplete  orders  of 
small  lots.  In  our  case  the  pooling  of  these 
orders  in  carloads  helps,  but  will  not  pre- 
vent frequent  shortages  in  stocks.  Over- 
cautiousness  in  buying  is  extravagant  at 
both  ends,  in  the  higher  cost  of  shipping 
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smaller  orders  and  handling  them  by  the 
jobber  upon  delivery. 

The  remarkably  good  work  real  sales- 
men are  doing  in  the  sensible  leveling  of 
stocks  down  to  reasonable  requirements  is 
being  recognized  by  both  the  jobbers  and 
the  retailers.  Without  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  his  customers  a  salesman  is  poorly 
equipped  in  any  market,  but  in  the  present 
buyer's  market  the  salesman  who  has  pre- 
viously earned  confidence  is  in  an  enviable 
position.  Such  a  salesman  can  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  jobbers  and  retailers  in 
helping  them  to  order  stocks  ample  for  re- 
quirements, but  not  in  excess  of  demand. 

The  knowledge  of  what  the  consumer  is 
buying  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  such  de- 
cisions, and  the  good  salesman  always 
keeps  well  informed  on  consumer  demand. 
The  story  that  our  salesmen  have  to  tell  is 
that  retail  orders  for  jobbers'  account  are 
excellent  and  show  the  real  underlying 
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strength  of  such  standardized  products  as 
Campbell's,  on  which,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  we  believe  the  consumption 
to  be  fully  90%  of  normal. 


£       I  ever  know 

Are  those  when  I've 
No  place  to  go, 
And  the  missus  says 

When  the  day  is  through 
^Tonight  we  haven't 

A  thing  to  do. 99 
Oh,  the  joy  of  it, 

And  the  peace  untold 
Of  sitting  around 

In  my  slippers  old, 
With  my  pipe  and  book 

In  my  easy  chair, 
Knowing  I  needn  9t 
Go  anywhere. 


Contentment 


HE  happiest  nights 
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Sugar 

EXPERT  opinion  concedes  that  much 
of  the  violence  of  the  decline  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  refiners  simply 
declined  to  buy  at  all  when  Cuban  raws 
were  forced  up  to  25  cents  per  pound.  Un- 
fortunately, they  contracted  heavily  for 
Java  and  other  Oriental  sugars. 

It  is  felt  that  the  whole  situation  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  world's  sugar  has  been  con- 
centrated in  too  short  a  time  in  one  big  con- 
suming market — the  United  States. 

Trade  authorities  estimate  that  the 
stocks  of  raw  sugar  in  sight  for  the  next 
three  months  are  400,000  to  600,000  tons 
in  excess  for  the  probable  consumption  of 
the  United  States  for  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

This  estimate  includes  the  300,000  tons 
of  unsold  sugar  in  Cuba,  allows  for  the 
marketing  of  400,000  tons  of  the  Amerian 
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beet  crop,  the  export  of  50,000  to  100,000 
tons  to  Europe  and  assumes  an  American 
consumption  of  300,000  tons  per  month. 

The  American  beet  crop  in  1920  will  be 
30%  greater  than  in  1919,  or  say  850,000 
tons,  against  648,606  tons  in  1919.  It  is 
estimated  that  450,000  tons  of  this  crop 
will  have  to  be  held  by  beet  companies  to 
market  between  February  1  and  September 
1,  1921. 

The  controlling  factor  in  sugar  for  the 
next  three  months  would  seem  to  be  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  supply  is  400,000 
to  600,000  tons  larger  than  consumptive 
demand. 


What  with  football,  the  election, 
Thanksgiving  and  early  Christmas  shop- 
ping, to  say  nothing  of  motor  accidents, 
rum  running  and  banditry,  life  is  now  one 
crowded  hour  after  another. 
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M—^*  Every  crack  and  seam  and  joint 

Sure  is  being  battened  down. 
Sound  of  lumber  being  dragged, 

Saws  are  going,  hammers  crack; 
Rugs  and  carpets  on  the  line— 
Wha  ck  !   Ker-whack  ! 

All  the  garden  sasses  have 

Long  been  gathered  in  for  good ; 
Here  and  there  some  flowering  shrub 

Wears  an  old  rag  carpet  hood. 
Katydids  now  shrill  no  more, 

Little  children  keep  inside, 
Dogs  are  chasing  cottontails — 

Flies  have  died. 

Yellow  smoke  is  oozing  out 

Nearly  every  chimney  top, 
Thick  and  heavy,  rolling  slow 

As  if  just  about  to  stop. 
Nature's  sort  of  slowing  up, 

Country  life  is  in  the  sear, 
Pleasant  Autumn's  almost  gone, 

Winter's  here! 


Signs  and  Portents 

VERY  window,  every  door, 
Every  cellar  hole  in  town, 


Our  Price  Guarantee 
AMPBELUS  Soups-end  Beans, 


except  in  No*  10  cans,  are 


guaranteed  to  the  extent  of 
warehouse  stocks  of  our  direct  cus* 
tomers  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  omitting  Alaska, 
for  120  days  from  date  of  shipment, 
should  decline  be  made  in  our  prices 
in  their  city* 

The  same  price  guarantee  of 
120  days  from  date  of  shipment  ap- 
plies  to  Tomato  Soup  except  that, 
with  this  particular  kind,  no  guar- 
antee will  extend  beyond  June  30th, 


1921* 

In  effect  July  1st,  1920* 


tjfc 


1900  *\ 


TO  MAT  Q 
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Get  an  Axe ! 

Congress!    Congress!    How  about  the  tax? 
Congress!    Congress!    Qo  and  get  your  axe! 
Cut  down  the  estimates,  cut  off  the  waste ! 
Underneath  the  glitter  is  a  welter  of  paste, 
Can't  start  too  early  to  ease  our  hacks — 
Congress!    Congress!    Swing  your  axe! 

Vol.  10  January  1,  1921  No.  1 

To  Our  Readers 

IN  the  height  of  the  post  war  boom  we 
.  discarded  our  title  of  "The  Opti- 
mist. "  Now  in  the  time  of  the  most  pow- 
erful reaction  from  that  boom,  we  re-as- 
sume it — this  time  for  good  and  all. 

To  you,  our  readers,  who  are  our  cus- 
tomers and  business  associates,  in  whose 
interest  this  publication  was  conceived  and 
in  whose  service  it  has  had  its  being — to 
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you,  in  all  earnestness  and  in  all  sincerity, 
we  re-dedicate  it.  May  The  Optimist 
prove  a  helpful  and  a  cheering  friend 
throughout  the  New  Year  and  the  many 
years  to  follow. 

"The  Optimist"  suits  us  better  than 
any  other  name.  While  we  believe  in  being 
conservative  in  all  things,  we  are  naturally 
optimists.  We  can  never  see  the  top  in 
opportunities  for  American  business.  We 
have  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of 
American  industry. 

We  believe  we  have  to  go  through  a 
critical  period  but  that  immediately  that 
condition  shall  have  been  bridged  over, 
business  will  go  forward  with  a  buoyancy 
and  a  force  never  known  before. 

The  existing  moment  is  full  of  difficul- 
ties and  complexities.  Here  and  there  are 
found  prophets  of  despair.  We  want  to 
go  on  record  as  saying  that  nothing  could 
be  healthier  for  American  business  than  the 
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very  condition  through  which  we  are  now 
passing. 

The  severer  the  storm  is  now,  the  quick- 
er it  will  be  over  and  the  sooner  we  can 
emerge  into  clear  weather  and  shape  our 
course  upon  the  sea  of  prosperity. 

The  great  need  of  the  world  today  is  to 
work  hard  and  save.  This  applies  not 
alone  to  the  laboring  man  but  to  the  man 
of  wealth.  There  is  no  place  in  America 
today  for  the  loafer. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  world  has 
been  a  spend-thrift  and  a  waster.  It  has 
spent  its  life  and  its  blood  in  prodigal 
living. 

It  has  spent  a  large  part  of  its  liquid 
wealth  and  has  now  come  to  a  period  where 
it  can  go  forward  only  by  energy  and  ef- 
fort of  the  most  vigorous  kind. 

Labor  must  work  as  it  has  never  worked 
before  if  it  is  to  produce  a  sufficient  quan- 
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tity  of  goods  to  make  possible  the  standard 
of  living  which  has  been  enjoyed  during 
these  years  of  inflation  and  of  supreme 
prosperity. 

Economy  in  government  expenditure  is 
also  of  vital  importance.  We  should  ex- 
pect and  demand  the  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  our  government  as 
we  require  in  private  business. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to 
work  with  business,  to  encourage  it  and 
protect  it.  The  government  cannot  guar- 
antee wages;  it  cannot  guarantee  employ- 
ment. Laws  that  pretend  to  do  this  are 
shams  and  are  harmful  to  the  working 
man. 


Efficient  production  is  the  only  guaran- 
tee of  employment  and  of  decent  living 
conditions.  Never  in  our  lifetime  have 
the  shelves  of  the  world  been  so  bare.  The 
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whole  world  is  hungry  for  the  things  the 
United  States  can  supply. 

If  the  business  of  the  nation  is  to  go 
forward,  as  it  must  go  forward,  the  Amer- 
ican public  must  learn  to  take  a  world 
view.  We  must  learn  to  think  internation- 
ally. 

We  must  trust  in  the  good  faith  and  in 
the  productive  power  of  Europe,  lending 
to  them  our  raw  materials  and  goods  to 
enable  them  to  resume  productivity,  and 
accepting  in  payment  therefor  securities 
representing  their  productive  activities. 

We  are  getting  relieved  of  the  impuri- 
ties in  our  business  life.  The  process  is 
not  complete  yet.  It  may  take  some  little 
time  longer,  but  the  cure  will  be  effective 
and  American  business,  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed, will  emerge  with  a  vigor  and  an 
energy  the  world  has  never  known  before. 

Iron  and  steel,  coal  and  building  ma- 
terials represent  the  last  stronghold  of  in- 
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flation.  But  already  the  outer  defenses 
are  yielding.  Prices  of  bituminous  coal 
and  cement,  for  instance,  are  cracking 
under  the  strain. 

With  the  liquidation  of  these  basic 
branches  of  industry,  the  way  should  be 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
price  level  and  the  resumption  of  business 
under  full  pressure. 

Speed  the  glad  day. 


Campbell's  Beans 

Reduced  to 
$130  per  Doz*,  List 

Except  West  of  the  Mississippi  River 

ON  the  27th  of  December  the  price  of 
Campbell's  Beans  was  reduced  to 
$3.90  per  case  (3  dozen)  less  10  per  cent, 
f.  o.  b.  Camden,  freight  prepaid,  one  case 
free  with  each  ten  cases  purchased,  except 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Can- 
ada, where  proportionate  reductions  have 
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been  made,  omitting  only  those  sections 
where  such  action  had  been  anticipated 
through  freight  absorption. 

Jobbers  are  being  refunded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  notice  of  our  price 
guarantee. 

No  change  is  contemplated  in  the  price 
of  Campbell's  Soup. 


Bean  Soup 

Announcement  of  a  New  Campbell  Kind 

BEAN  Soup  has  arrived  and  everyone 
feels  a  bit  thrilled  about  it.  It  is 
going  to  make  a  great  hit.  Every  criti- 
cism of  this  product  is  an  argument  in  its 
favor — every  knock  is  a  boost.  The  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  a  simple,  homely  type  of 
everyday  Soup,  in  common  use  by  the 
masses  of  people,  is  the  greatest  argument 
that  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor. 

The  "Ford"  is  a  simple,  homely  type 
of  motor  car,  but  these  qualities  do  not 
seem  to  detract  from  its  popularity  or  its 
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sales  volume.  The  great  American  public, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  born  within  our 
gates,  are  more  accustomed  to  Bean  Soup 
than  to  any  other  kind.  Among  homemade 
Soups,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  generally 
used  and  universally  popular.  There  is  a 
more  developed  appetite  and  taste  for  it 
than  for  any  other  and  therefore  a  more 
developed  demand  and  ready-made  sale 
for  the  new  Campbell  Kind. 

The  idea  that  ''people  will  continue  to 
make  it  at  home  and  will  not  buy  it  in  the 
can"  was  advanced  in  the  case  of  all  our 
other  Soups.  All  of  the  advantages  of 
convenience  of  package  and  preparation; 
of  economy  in  fuel,  time  and  labor;  of  nu- 
tritive and  wholesome  qualities  and  of 
general  excellence  that  can  be  urged  in 
favor  of  Campbell's  other  Soups  hold 
equally  good  in  the  case  of  this  new  pro- 
duct. 

According  to  the  census,  there  are  ap- 
proximately twenty-two  million  families  in 
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the  United  States.  These  families  cer- 
tainly serve  Bean  Soup  on  an  average  of 
not  less  than  twelve  times  a  year;  many  of 
them  serve  it  fifty  times.  This  moderate 
estimate  indicates  an  established  demand 
for  at  least  enough  Bean  Soup  to  furnish 
one  meal  a  year  for  264,000,000  families. 

Price  and  conditions  of  sales  governing 
other  Soups  apply  also  to  Bean  Soup.  It 
can  be  furnished  promptly  in  any  desired 
quantity. 


Assorted  Cases 

T  T  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  us  that 
A  for  many  months  the  trade  have  re- 
ceived very  indifferent  service  in  Assorted 
Cases.  We  are  now  prepared  to  take  care 
of  orders  for  assorted  quite  as  promptly  as 
for  straight  kinds.  Assorted  Cases  have 
always  been  important  to  our  complete  dis- 
tribution, particularly  to  those  points 
where  it  is  not  practicable  for  retailers  to 
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buy  straight  cases,  but  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant now  that  retailers  generally  are 
buying  in  smaller  quantities. 


ASSORTMENT  No.  1 

10  cans  Tomato 

Vegetable 
Chicken 
Ox  Tail 
Mock  Turtle 
Beef 

Vegetable -Beef 
Consomme 
Chicken  Gumbo 
Tomato-Oka 
Mutton 
Ver.  -Tomato 
Celery 
Bouillon 
Pea 

Asparagus 
Mulligatawny 
Bean 


ASSORTMENT  No.  2 

24  cans  Tomato 
12    "  Vegetable 
12    "  Chicken 


ASSORTMENT  No.  3 

24  cans  Tomato 
24    "  Vegetable 


ASSORTMENT  No.  4 


24  cans  Tomato 


12 
4 
4 
2 
2 


Vegetable 
Chicken 
Ox  Tail 
Mock  Turtle 
Bean 


Income  Tax  Decisions 

THE  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  District  of  Connecticut,  on  De- 
cember 16,  decided  that  the  increase  in 
value  of  capital  assets  when  realized  by 
sale  or  other  disposition,  by  one  not  a 
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trader  or  dealer  therein,  is  not  income, 
and  hence  not  taxable  as  such. 

The  action  arose  under  the  Income  Tax 
Law  of  1916.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
only  after  a  very  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  claims  presented  by  able  counsel,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  scope  of  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment,  the  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  after  its  ratification,  court 
decisions  pertaining  thereto  as  well  as  de- 
cisions under  the  Income  Tax  Laws  of 
1867. 

If  this  decision  is  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  which  it  will  surely  be  ap- 
pealed, the  effect  will  be  far  reaching,  for 
conversely,  it  would  seem  that  if  increase  in 
value  of  capital  assets,  when  realized  by 
sale  are  not  taxable,  then  likewise,  decrease 
in  value  realized  in  a  similar  manner  is  not 
deductible  from  taxable  income  as  a  loss. 

Miss  Mary  Etta  Bean  lives  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


The  Canners*  Ga 

AT  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Natics 
,  Atlantic  City  during  the  latter  part  o 
be  laid  on  the  Association's  advertising  plis 
This  is,  of  course,  a  subject  of  greatu 
canning  industry,  it  should  be  relegated  to 
of  the  Convention  devoted  to  securing  a  re<|( 
The  price  of  cans— resulting  from  these 
economically  incorrect.    It  renders  it  impii 
bles  to  be  packed  at  a  price  at  once  attract!: 
profit  to  the  packer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  e 
At  the  present  price  of  tin  plate  one  oj 
ned  foods  of  this  type  will  be  held  at  a  pn 
consumption,  or  they  will  be  sold  at  a  prii 
trade. 

We  cannot  tell  the  tin  plate  and  the  si: 
industries,  but  we  can  and  do  warn  them  I 
prices  will  result  in  a  greatly  lessened  pro<i; 
canned  foods. 

There  is  a  limit,  and  a  very  definite  li 
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kvest  Problem 

ial  Canners' Association,  to  be  held  at 
the  month,  great  emphasis  will  doubtless 

Is. 

importance  but,  for  the  best  good  of  the 
1  secondary  place  and  the  principal  efforts 
|tion  in  the  price  of  tin  plate. 
)st  of  tin  plate — is  so  high  as  to  be 
ible  for  seasonable  fruits  and  vegeta- 
to  the  consumer  and  yielding  a  fair 
ttailer. 

:wo  things  must  happen.    Either  can- 
at  which  they  will  not  readily  go  into 
[that  means  ruin  to  some  factor  in  the 

I  manufacturers  how  to  conduct  their 
I  any  protracted  continuation  of  present 
:tion  and  consumption  of  seasonable 

t,  to  what  the  public  will  pay  for  them. 

— The  Optimist. 
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Night  March 

/N-SOM-NIA,  the  rebel  chief, 
With  banners  black  and  red, 
And  crying,  "Murder,  woe  and  grief!" 
Is  marching  on  your  bed. 
And  if  you  do  not  find  relief 
He'll  captivate  your  head! 

And  that's  an  awful,  awful  thing, 

As  you  will  surely  find, 
To  have  this  horrid  chieftain  bring 

His  army  through  your  mind — 
The  little  ones  in  front,  to  sing, 

The  solemn  ones  behind. 

The  lazy  thought,  the  crazy  thought, 

The  thought  like  burning  ice, 
The  funny  thought,  the  money  thought, 

The  virtue  thought  and  vice; 
The  present  thought,  the  pleasant  thought, 

And  some  not  very  nice. 

The  woozy  ones  that  wail  and  weep, 

The  wicked  ones  that  shout, 
Will  come  and  drive  away  your  sleep 

And  put  your  peace  to  rout, 
If  watch  and  ward  you  do  not  keep 

By  day  to  hold  them  out. 
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Jobbers'  Stocks  and  the 
Price  Guarantee 

THE  impelling  motive  that  induces  us 
to  protect  our  jobbing  distributors  by 
guaranteeing  our  products  against  our  own 
decline  in  price  for  one  hundred  twenty 
days  is  the  desire  to  enable  them  to  carry 
stocks  ample  to  supply  their  trade  without 
incurring  speculative  risk. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  policy  is 
a  mistaken  one  if  it  has  not  the  effect  of 
causing  jobbers  to  carry  stocks  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  them  to  function  uninter- 
ruptedly in  their  capacity  as  distributing 
agents. 

The  jobber  primarily  sells  service.  It  is 
the  most  important  commodity  in  his  es- 
tablishment. To  the  retailer  the  word 
"jobber"  means  service  in  getting  supplies; 
to  the  manufacturer  it  means  service  in 
prompt  and  economical  distribution  of  his 
products. 
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The  efficiency  of  distributing  to  retailers 
through  the  wholesale  grocers  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  but  many  manufacturers  have 
been  asking  themselves  whether  this  effi- 
ciency has  not  been  interfered  with  in  the 
past  few  months  by  the  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  jobber  to  carry  ample  stocks, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  is  protected 
against  the  manufacturers'  decline  in  price. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  unless  this  con- 
dition is  remedied  and  jobbers  resume 
stocks  sufficient  to  supply  the  current  de- 
mands of  their  customers,  the  wisdom  of 
the  continuance  of  the  guarantee  will  be 
open  to  grave  question,  especially  for  any 
such  liberal  period  as  one  hundred  twenty 
days. 

Even  the  desirability  of  missionary  sales 
work  in  furthering  sales,  is  open  to  serious 
question  when  jobbers  are  unable  to  supply 
retailers'  orders,  owing  to  lack  of  proper 
stocks. 
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We  wonder  whether  the  jobbers,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  experience  with  declining 
prices  in  unprotected  staples,  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  manufacturers' 
price-protected  specialties  constitute  the 
backlog  of  their  business — the  one  depend- 
able stand-by  from  January  to  December 
of  every  year. 


Retail  Prices 

IF  retail  grocers  all  reduced  their  prices, 
not  only  as  fast  as  declines  are  oc- 
curring but  in  anticipation  of  de- 
clines, the  re-adjustment  period  would  be 
shortened.  Such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
retailers  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  one. 

Why  is  this  very  obvious  course  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer  not  being  employed? 
The  first  move  the  average  retailer  makes 
when  business  is  dull  is  to  cut  prices.  In- 
stead of  doing  that  today,  he  seems  to  be 
trying  to  hold  up  prices. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  this 
must  be  that  a  great  many  retailers  are  so 
pressed  for  funds  and  are  so  fearful  of  the 
prospects  of  immediate  profits  with  which 
to  pay  their  bills  that  they  are  afraid  to  cut 
prices  down  to  cost  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
promising outlook  for  volume  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Most  jobbers  are  in  no  position  to  ex- 
tend long  credits  to  retailers,  and  the  re- 
tailers as  a  class  are  not  so  far  seeing  as  to 
have  prepared  for  this  abrupt  readjust- 
ment. It  is  very  possible  that  it  would 
mean  failure  for  a  great  many  if  they  ab- 
sorbed declines  with  the  facility  they  ex- 
hibited in  taking  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vances in  prices. 

During  this  year  the  unsound  merchants, 
both  retail  and  wholesale,  in  all  lines,  will 
be  weeded  out,  but  if  the  better  grade  of 
the  credit  and  delivery  grocers  proceed 
cautiously,  they  will  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
eliminated.    The  fewer  the  failures  in  the 
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grocery  business,  the  better  conditions  will 
be  a  year  from  now. 

While  the  trade,  as  well  as  consumers, 
are  clamoring  for  lower  prices,  their  de- 
mands must  finally  be  tempered  by  reason 
and  while  prices  should  be  cut  to  the  lowest 
practical  margins,  goods  should  continue  to 
bring  what  they  are  actually  worth. 

Jobbers'  Costs  Must  Also  Decline 

A SERIOUS  difficulty  that  will  confront 
b  wholesale  grocers  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  how  to  effect  a  reduction  in 
their  costs  of  doing  business,  coincident 
with  declining  prices. 

Granted  that  they  can  maintain  the  same 
tonnage  business  they  have  enjoyed  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  probabilities  are 
that  their  volume  in  dollars  will  suffer  a 
reduction  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  and, 
until  corresponding  curtailments  are  made 
in  fixed  overhead  expenses,  percentage 
costs  will  naturally  be  higher. 
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In  the  long  run,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  costs  will  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
they  did  when  prices  were  on  the  upward 
trend.  But  while  advancing  costs  lag  be- 
hind advancing  prices  on  a  rising  market, 
they  are  equally  slow  in  following  when  the 
changes  are  downward. 

Some  plan  by  which  tonnage  may  be  in- 
creased and  turnover  speeded  up,  will  be 
the  solution  at  which  the  jobbers  will  nat- 
urally aim.  They  will  spare  no  endeavor 
to  increase  sales  and  will  concentrate  more 
and  more  on  quick-turnover  products. 

Retailers,  forced  by  their  situation  to  do 
more  shopping  about  for  low  prices,  will 
not  only  be  keener  for  bargains,  but  will 
probably  be  more  willing  to  go  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  some  expense  of  their 
own  time  to  save  money  on  their  purchases. 
They  too  will  place  emphasis  on  the  rapid- 
ity of  turnover. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  need  for  greater 
tonnage  turnover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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year  1921  will  see  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  class  of  jobbers  who  give  price 
concessions  on  purchases  made  on  the  cash 
and  carry  plan.  Up  until  this  year  the 
cash  method  of  retailing  and  jobbing  gro- 
ceries has  possibly  not  grown  to  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  groceries  dis- 
tributed. 

If  the  precedent  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  considered  a  guide  we  are  destined  in 
America  to  ultimately  have  from  forty  per 
cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  distribu- 
tion of  groceries  on  a  cash  basis.  It  is  a 
long  way  to  go  and  it  may  take  years  in  the 
transition,  but  this  particular  year  will  in- 
vite not  a  few  to  take  the  plunge. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  safe  to  predict  that  so 
far  as  the  grocery  business  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  credit  and  delivery  will 
continue  to  be  a  necessary  convenience  to 
the  extent  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  retail  grocers,  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  capital  to  run  their  business  on  a 
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cash  basis  and  to  the  customers  who  must 
have  the  convenience  of  credit  so  that  they 
may  pay  their  bills  by  the  month. 

No  Immigration  Means  Famine 
Prices 

CONGRESS  cannot  suspend  immigra- 
tion either  through  a  temporary  or 
a  permanent  exclusion  measure  without 
cutting  the  ground  from  under  American 
agriculture. 

Congress  cannot  embarrass,  hinder  and 
cripple  the  American  farmer  without  deliv- 
ering a  body  blow  against  the  American 
public, 

The  American  farmer  cannot  produce 
profitable  crops  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  price 
unless  he  can  get  labor  that  will  work  hard 
at  reasonable  wages.  He  will  not  try. 
American  labor  will  not  work  on  the  farm 
at  any  price. 

Even  alien  labor  which  has  been  long 
enough  in  this  country  to  be  lured  away 
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from  the  farm  and  day  labor  to  industrial 
jobs  at  short  hours  and  easy  money  will 
not  work  on  the  farm  at  anything  but  top 
wages. 

The  American  farmer's  only  chance  to 
get  the  labor  which  is  an  imperative  re- 
quirement of  abundant  crops  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost  is  through  the  nation's  immigration 
gateways. 

The  American  consumer's  only  chance 
to  get  plentiful  breadstuffs  and  other  food 
products  at  a  reasonable  price  is  from  the 
same  source. 

Either  the  farmer  must  obtain  such  im- 
migrant labor  to  enable  him,  under  pres- 
ent market  conditions,  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  to  feed  this  country  and  him- 
self make  a  profit  or  he  will  cut  his  crops. 

When  he  cuts  his  crops,  because  he  can- 
not pay  the  inordinate  labor  costs  imposed 
upon  his  efforts  to  raise  full  crops,  there  is 
going  to  be  no  surplus  to  feed  the  hungry 
cf  Europe. 
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There  is  going  to  be  for  our  own  people, 
right  here  at  home,  a  short  supply  at  fam- 
ine prices.  The  Congress  which  brings 
such  a  calamity  to  the  American  public  is 
doomed  to  defeat. 

We  must  not  shut  the  nation's  doors 
against  those,  who,  upon  reaching  our 
shores,  are  willing  to  work  on  the  farms 
and  produce  the  fundamental  support  of 
all  our  industry,  all  our  business,  all  our 
wealth,  all  our  prosperity  and  power. 

Congress  should  make  rigid  restrictions 
against  criminal  or  otherwise  undesirable 
immigrants,  no  matter  whence  they  come. 
However  few  the  bad  immigrants  may  be, 
they  are  far  too  many. 

In  letting  our  country  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  outcasts  of  the  Old  World, 
whether  we  need  day  labor  or  don't  need 
day  labor,  we  threaten  our  American  in- 
stitutions. 

But  barring  out  immigration  altogether 
means  economic  suicide. 


THAT    doleful    song!  That 
doleful  song! 
You  hear  it  high  and  low* 
The  bullfrog  with  the  great  big  gong 

Keeps  booming  deep  and  slow ; 
And  somewhere  in  the  branches  hid, 

Where  leaves  must  fall  so  soon, 
That  misery-making  katydid 
Keep  scolding  at  the  moon* 

The  screech  owl  wails  just  like  its 
heart 

Was  broke  for  good  and  all, 
The  old  dog  reckons  he'll  take  part 

And  lifts  his  grieving  call* 
And  not  a  one  of  them  has  found 

A  thing  that's  really  wrong* 
Some  folk  just  lik^  to  hang  around 

And  sing  that  doleful  song! 


AN  OBSERVATION:  We  are  approaching 

BUSINESS-AS-USUAL 
and  holding  a  true  course  for  Prosperity. 
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FOR  the  first  time  in  eight 
months,  more  foods  have  ad* 
vanced  in  price  than  declined. 
Tomatoes,  the  barometer  of  the 
canned  foods  market,  have  registered 
a  smart  advance  and  are  very  firm — 
and  slack  is  being  taken  up  in  many 
lines*  The  new  year,  thus  far,  has 
brought  many  less  commercial  fail* 
ures  than  had  been  predicted.  Many 
idle  plants  are  re*opening  and  the 
world  and  his  wife  are  taking  off 
their  blue  spectacles. 
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We've  had  a  riot  of  expense; 

we've  gone  the  giddy  gait; 
We've  had  for  motto  "What's  the  use," 

and  calmly  paid  the  freight. 
We've  learned  some  things  we  must  unlearn — 

and  one  of  them  is  waste. 
We've  got  some  pre-war  prices  back — 

but  where' s  our  pre-war  taste  ? 


HE  Canning  Industry  has  had  a  week 


A  at  the  shore  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
ocean  breezes  and  other  beneficent  influ- 
ences have  started  it  on  the  road  to  re- 
newed health.  Its  trouble  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  been  due  to  high  priced 
materials  of  all  kinds  and  to  a  pronounced 
lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  jobbing  dis- 
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tributors,  retail  dealers  and  even  its  old 
friend,  the  consuming  public. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Can- 
ners' Association  at  Atlantic  City  had  a 
very  fair  attendance.  The  number  of  ac- 
tual canners  present  was  smaller  than 
usual,  possibly  because  many  canners  liter- 
ally could  not  afford  the  trip. 

At  no  convention  in  recent  years  has 
there  been  such  a  gathering  of  can  manu- 
facturers, machinery  men,  canned  food  and 
dried  fruit  brokers,  jobbing  grocers,  bank- 
ers— in  short,  everyone  who  might  expect 
to  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the 
canners,  either  directly  or  indirectly — 
everyone,  that  is,  except  the  farmers — 
they  were  too  sick  to  come. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  general  desire 
to  cheer  the  invalid  up.  It  seemed  like  a 
family  meeting.  A  touching  evidence  of 
affection  was  displayed  by  the  can  manu- 
facturers. It  will  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing last  August  they  found  it  necessary  to 
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increase  the  price  of  No.  2  cans  $1.50  a 
thousand  and  No.  1  cans  $1.00  a  thousand. 
During  the  convention,  at  the  very  bedside 
of  the  sufferer,  they  magnanimously  re- 
duced the  price  50c.  on  No.  2's  and  25c. 
on  No.  Ts,  thus  leaving  can  prices  showing 
a  net  advance  over  prices  current  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  of,  respectively,  $1.00  on  No. 
2's  and  75c.  on  No.  Ts.  This  would  seem 
to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  some  of 
the  country  cousins  to  go  after  their  city 
relatives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assembled 
friends  fully  realized  the  serious  condition 
of  the  patient.  The  doctors  are  agreed 
that  a  radical  change  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Costs,  especially  of  containers,  must 
be  reduced  and  a  much  more  generous  sup- 
port must  be  accorded  not  only  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  but  by  the 
consumer.  If  the  patient  cannot  produce 
for  less  and  sell  for  a  profit,  a  fatal  termi- 
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nation  may  be  looked  for  during  the  com- 
ing summer. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  remarka- 
ble development  of  closing  machinery  that 
has  been  made  by  some  of  the  large  inde- 
pendent machine  companies.   A  f ew  years 
ago  the  two  leading  can  companies  were 
far  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  the  matter 
of  closing  machinery,  and,  while  they  have 
had  large  and  capable  forces  of  experts  em- 
ployed in  the  endeavor  to  improve  what 
was  admittedly  very  good,  they  have,  nev- 
ertheless, been  practically  at  a  standstill, 
whereas  the  independent  machine  com- 
panies have  come  from  the  rear,  and  seem 
in  a  fair  way  to  pass  them. 


The  sections  have  become  so  numerous 
that  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ar- 
ranging all  the  meetings  and  a  movement 
developed  to  amalgamate  them  in  groups 
for  better  convenience,  and,  on  motion,  the 
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Board  of  Directors  was  requested  to  give 
it  consideration.  This  action  appears  to  be 
ill-advised.  It  is  better  to  be  vexed  by  the 
meetings  of  many  sections  and  to  have 
those  meetings  develop  general  discussion 
and  produce  definite  results,  than  to  com- 
bine several  sections,  having  different  man- 
ufacturing and  marketing  problems,  and 
have  them  listen  to  the  stock  oratory  of 
some  national  figure  who  delivers  a  set 
speech  on  the  most  apropos  subject  he  can 
find  in  his  repertory. 

At  present,  everyone  gets  into  the  discus  - 
sion. The  first  two  or  three  speakers 
stand  up  but  after  that  all  remain  seated 
and  the  meeting  develops  into  an  informal 
and  general  talk  in  which  differences  and 
difficulties  are  thrashed  out  to  the  great 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  large  meetings 
this  informality  would  be  entirely  lacking. 

The  lack  of  a  designated  headquarters 
hotel  made  it  difficult  to  find  people  but 
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then  a  headquarters  hotel  is  always  a  disa- 
greeable feature.  It  is  over-crowded  and 
reeks  with  tobacco  smoke.  This  year 
everyone  had  lots  of  room  and  plenty  of 
comfort.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint about  the  difficulty  of  finding  people 
but,  as  we  have  suggested  before,  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  low  price  of  can- 
ned foods  and  the  high  price  of  railway 
transportation. 

The  convention  memorialized  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  re- 
questing a  tariff  on  imported  canned  food 
representing  the  difference  in  production 
costs.  This  recommendation  was  made  as 
a  means  of  protection  to  the  industry,  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government  and 
as  a  means  for  the  negotiation  for  more 
reasonable  tariffs  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Those  having  in  charge  the  construction 
of  new  tariff  legislation  are  meeting  on  all 
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sides  a  demand  for  the  incorporation  of 
reciprocal  features  which  will  enable  some 
competent  agency  of  the  government  to 
meet  promptly  the  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions abroad,  whereby  countries  now  en- 
joying a  ready  market  here  may  be  re- 
quired to  lower  unreasonable  and  prohibi- 
tive tariffs  now  levied  against  American 
canned  foods  and  any  other  products  re- 
quiring an  export  market. 

Through  the  Wringer 

ON  the  center  spread  we  print  a  chart 
showing  the  range  of  variation  of 
wholesale  food  prices  during  and  following 
the  Civil  War.  These  prices  are  expressed 
by  a  curve  depicting  the  percentage  of  the 
pre-war  average  during  the  years  1860  to 
1877  inclusive. 

On  this  chart  we  have  superimposed  one 
giving  the  same  data  for  the  years  1915 
to  1920  inclusive.  In  order  that  a  com- 
parison may  be  readily  made,  the  year 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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1918  has  been  made  to  correspond  to  the 
year  1865.  The  Civil  War  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  surrender  of  Lee  in  April, 
1865,  and  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  No- 
vember, 1918. 

A  study  of  this  chart  reveals  the  fact 
that  wholesale  food  prices  had,  by  the  end 
of  1920,  been  forced  down  to  a  point  that 
was  not  reached  on  the  Civil  War  chart 
until  approximately  five  years  later,  and 
then  was  reached  but  momentarily.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  twelve  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  that  wholesale  prices 
came,  with  any  permanency,  to  a  percent- 
age level  as  low  as  that  which  has  govern- 
ed since  the  close  of  the  past  year. 

In  considering  this  chart,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  heavy  increase  in 
gold  holdings  since  that  pre-war  period 
upon  which  the  curve  of  the  World  War  is 
based.  This  adds  emphasis  to  the  drastic 
nature  of  the  decline  we  have  experienced. 

On  study,  the  observer  will  be  impressed 
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w?th  the  feeling  that  the  wringer  has  been 
rather  energetically  applied  and  that  we 
are  about  due  for  a  reaction. 

Our  Hammond  Plant 

PRESS  accounts  have  anticipated  our 
announcement  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Joseph  Campbell  Company  of  the  large 
manufacturing  plant  of  Reid,  Murdock  & 
Company,  at  Hammond,  Indiana,  just  out- 
side of  Chicago.  The  plant,  which  is  just 
east  of  the  Illinois  state  line,  is  in  the  Chi- 
cago freight  zone  and  is  served  by  two 
belt  lines  and  three  trunk  lines. 

It  includes  sixteen  and  one-half  acres 
of  land  and  large  modern  factory  build- 
ings. All  the  present  machinery  will  be  re- 
moved and  new  equipment  installed  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  A  force  of  eight 
hundred  will  be  required  at  the  new  plant, 
the  nucleus  of  which  will  be  experienced 
operatives  from  the  Camden  establish- 
ment. 
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Hammond  will  have  the  second  largest 
soup  making  plant  in  the  world,  the  head- 
quarters plant  at  Camden  being  the  larg- 
est. There  will  be  no  decrease  in  the  work- 
ing force  at  the  latter  establishment  but  the 
Company  will  take  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
organization.  The  new  establishment  will 
be  as  efficient  and  as  well  equipped  as  the 
old.  It  will  make  the  full  line  of  Camp- 
bell's products,  twenty-one  kinds  of  Soup 
and  Pork  and  Beans. 

Increasing  freight  rates  and  the  growing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  quantities 
of  raw  materials  of  the  necessary  quality 
have  been  compelling  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Company's  policy  of  expansion. 
Plans  for  the  future  include  another  fac- 
tory in  Canada  and  still  another  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hammond  taps  a  magnificent  market 
garden  territory  and  tomatoes  and  other 
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vegetables  may  be  had  in  ample  quantity 
and  of  unsurpassed  quality.  Its  proximity 
to  the  Chicago  meat  supply  and  the  Michi- 
gan pea  bean  elevators  is  a  further  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  this  location. 

Customers  situated  in  territories  be- 
tween the  Ohio  line  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will  find  that  the  new  plant  will  mean 
much  to  them  in  increased  promptitude 
and  smartness  of  service. 

Success  and  Dollars 
"QUCCESS  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars 
O  and  cents,"  oracularly  remarked  the 
canned  goods  buyer.  "Many  a  failure  in 
life  has  accumulated  a  million  dollars  or 
more — and  had  to  leave  it." 

"This  sounds  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a 
book  of  Marvin's  sermons,"  we  said,  solici- 
tously, "if  you  were  a  free  man  we'd  rec- 
ommend a  slug  of  gin  and  hot  water  and 
sugar — we'd  recommend  it,  anyway,  if  you 
know  where  it  could  be  had.    No?  We 
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thought  as  much. 

uBut  as  to  this  slant  at  success — we  wish 
you'd  quit  vending  that  line  of  talk.  We 
have  been  fooled  by  it  long  enough.  We 
have  $54. 60 in  bank  now  and  our  soul  is  not 
uttering  any  warnings.  In  fact,  it  is  more 
peaceful  than  it  has  been  for  years.  We 
pleasurably  look  forward  to  saving  quite  a 
bunch  of  the  kale  of  the  realm  this  year." 

"All  right,  you  old  money  grubbing  plu- 
tocrat !n  said  the  canned  goods  buyer.  uBut 
you  needn't  think  that  those  who  look  after 
the  souls  of  the  humble  are  going  to  let  you 
get  away  with  any  of  that  lucre  the  love  of 
which  is  the  root  of  evil.  They  will  protect 
you.  There  is  a  new  beatitude — blessed 
are  the  coal  barons;  they  prevent  us  from 
getting  rich." 

Democracy  and  Politeness 

IT  would  appear  that  the  popular  con- 
ception of  freedom  and  equality  before 
the  law  is  to  look  your  fellow  man  in  the 
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eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  Hades  when  he 
asks  you  a  civil  question.  Thus  you  show 
him  that  you  are  as  good  as  he  is.  This 
failing  to  carry  conviction,  we  don't  know 
what  a  truly  democratic  citizen  is  to  do. 
Maybe  it  is  himself  that  entertains  doubts 
as  to  his  quality. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  annoying  life 
we  have  learned  that  those  who  inherit  the 
earth  become  meek.  A  man  who  is  sure 
of  himself  is  always  polite.  The  man  who 
insists  upon  his  superiority,  or  even  equal- 
ity, hasn't  it.  Therefore,  he  is  ill  at  ease 
and  truculent. 

The  truly  great,  out  of  the  largeness  of 
their  blessings,  freely  give  courtesy.  The 
one  thing  that  we  regret  about  the  onsweep 
of  democracy  is  that  it  is  destroying  all  the 
good  manners  we  had.  When  we  do  away 
with  the  "gentlemen  of  the  old  school"  the 
fine  art  of  politeness  will  go  with  them. 


The  income  tax  on  few  may  fall, 
But  the  outgo  tax,  it  hits  us  all. 
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The  Game  Fish 

/T'S  easy  to  drift  as  the  current  flows; 
It's  easy  to  move  as  the  deep  tide  goes; 
But  the  answer  comes  when  the  breakers 
crash 

And  strike  the  soul  with  a  bitter  lash — 
When  the  goal  ahead  is  endless  flight 
Through  a  sunless  day  and  a  starless  night, 
Where  the  far  call  breaks  on  the  sleeper's  dream, 
'  Only  the  game  fish  swims  up  stream.  " 

The  spirit  wanes  where  it  knows  no  load; 
The  soul  turns  soft  down  the  Easy  Road; 
There's  fun  enough  in  the  thrill  and  throb, 
But  Life  in  the  main  is  an  uphill  job; 
But  it's  better  so,  where  the  softer  game 
Leaves  too  much  fat  on  a  weakened  frame, 
Where  the  far  call  breaks  on  the  sleeper's  dream, 
"Only  the  game  fish  swims  up  stream. " 

When  the  clouds  bank  in — and  the  soul  turns 
blue — 

When  Fate  holds  fast,  and  you  can't  break 

through — 
When  trouble  sweeps  like  a  tidal  wave, 
And  Hope  is  a  ghost  by  an  open  grave, 
You  have  reached  the  test  in  a  frame  of  mind 
Where  only  the  quitters  fall  behind, 
Where  the  far  call  breaks  on  the  sleeper's  dream, 
"Only  the  game  fish  swims  up  stream. " 


HE  developments  of  the  last 


thirty    days    convinced  even 


those  who  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  miserable  that  not  only  has 
all  danger  of  a  great  financial  crisis 
or  money  panic  been  passed,  but 
that  business  generally  is  safely  over 
the  most  critical  and  trying  stages  of 
the  readjustment  period* 
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MARjCH  FORTH  to  the 

INAUGURATION  of  the 
NE  W  PROSPERITY 


HE  apartment  house  janitor 


makes  it  a  practice  to  keep  the 


radiators  sizzling  and  hiccough- 
ing with  heat  on  all  warm  and  balmy 
days*  &  But  let  a  spell  of  cold,  bitter 
weather  come  along  and  these  same 
radiators  are  only  good  for  refriger- 
ating purposes*  &  Today  courage  and 
energy  and  determination  are  neces- 
sary to  make  business  boil*  &  Don't 
shut  off  the  steam  on  the  cold  days 
and  freeze  the  genial  currents  of 
trade* 
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A  Blue  Law 

The  blue  laws  which  they  now  debate 

In  me  arouse  no  fear. 
A  blue  law  has  controlled  my  fate 

For  over  half  a  year. 
It  is  no  statute  in  a  book 

Where  scholars  delve  anew; 
A  lady  rules  me  with  a  look — 

The  ladyfs  eyes  are  blue. 
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For  the  New  Prosperity 

THE  business  skies  are  clearing,  but  if 
we  long  for  speedy  sunshine  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  push  the  clouds 
away  for  ourselves.  All  must  co-operate. 
Every  brain  and  hand  must  utilize  every 
atom  of  energy,  every  constructive  thought, 
every  helpful  suggestion  that  will  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  day. 
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The  captains  of  industry  must  take  off 
their  coats,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  re-vim 
and  revivify  every  department,  inside  and 
out  Management  must  become  manage- 
ment plus. 

The  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
manufacturers  must  co-ordinate  their  inter- 
ests with  wholesale  and  retail  distributors 
in  the  will  to  win  by  working  together. 

Every  sales  organization  should  be  on 
the  road  selling  prosperity,  and  star  sales- 
men should  not  ignore  the  one  night  stands. 
Beating  the  brush  for  business  is  more 
profitable  than  killing  the  time  at  home. 

Super-effort  in  the  sanctum,  office,  fac- 
tory, on  the  road,  behind  the  counter  will 
do  more  to  blow  away  the  clouds  of  un- 
certainty and  put  business  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basas  than  all  the  theories  that  ever 
have  been  or  ever  will  be  expounded. 

Let's  go. 
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Making  a  Profit  by  Taking  a  Loss 

By  R.  J,  MacDonald,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 

WHEN  a  merchant  sells  his  merchan- 
dise at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  aver 
the  today's  replacement  price,  he  does  not 
lose  money  on  the  stock  he  has  on  hand, 
no  matter  what  price  he  paid  for  it.  It  is 
important  to  keep  that  thought  always  in 
front  of  the  merchant.  His  loss  was  made 
when  the  goods  declined,  and  is  not  made 
when  he  makes  the  sale,  unless  the  two  con- 
ditions happen  simultaneously.  In  the 
case  of  most  retail  grocers,  the  loss  was 
made  many  months  ago,  but  they  continue 
to  ioo!  themselves  by  valuing  their  mer- 
chandise at  its  book  cost  instead  of  its  re- 
placement cost. 

Take  for  an  example  a  can  of  tomatoes 
on  the  merchant's  shelf.  Say  this  can  cost 
him  15c.  Say  the  same  brand  of  tomatoes 
can  today  be  bought  by  the  merchant  at  9c. 
Suppose  the  merchant  sells  that  can,  which 
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cost  him  15c,  at  11c,  has  he  made  or  lost 
money?  Almost  every  merchant  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  lost  4c,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  has  made  2c.  For,  with  9c.  of 
the  money  that  he  has  taken  in  he  can  buy 
another  can  of  the  same  tomatoes,  making 
his  stock  exactly  the  same  as  before,  and  he 
still  has  2c.  more  than  he  had  before. 

Endeavor  to  have  every  merchant  look 
at  the  replacement  value,  and  not  the  book 
cost,  of  his  merchandise.  Make  him 
change  his  viewpoint.  Make  him  under- 
stand that  he  is  not  taking  a  loss  when  he 
sells  his  goods,  but  that  his  loss  has  already 
been  taken,  whether  he  holds  back  in  his 
price  or  not.  Make  him  understand,  that 
unless  he  realizes  now  that  the  only  way 
for  him  to  merchandise  his  stock  is  to  figure 
it  at  a  reasonable  profit  over  his  replace- 
ment value,  he  will  be  left  in  a  short  while 
with  nothing  but  merchandise,  and  no 
trade. 
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Make  him  see  that  he  can  make  a  profit 
by  selling  this  merchandise  out,  and  replac- 
ing it  with  the  same  goods,  that  this  method 
of  merchandising  will  make  him  richer,  not 
poorer,  and  that,  although  he  may  think 
that  when  he  sells  goods  below  his  book 
cost  he  is  losing  money,  in  reality  today  he 
is  making  money  if  he  makes  a  margin 
above  his  replacement  price. 

Convey  this  message  to  every  retailer  on 
whom  your  salesmen  call,  and  be  sure  that 
is  it  understood. 


EQUAL  opportunity  for  all/'  says 
Uncle  Sam.  But,  just  when  he  wasn't 
looking,  the  dear  old  War  Department  put 
out  a  flock  of  canned  meat  on  a  "quantity 
price"  scale  of  discounts  that  makes  the 
small  dealer  pay  35  per  cent,  more  than  the 
big  fellow.  Old  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, take  a  look!  Here's  an  able  public 
official  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor. 
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SYNOPSIS  of  answers  to  a  question- 


Jl\.  aire,  addressed  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  to  twenty-two  food  manufactur- 
ers, shows  the  following: 

Number  of  answers,  twenty-two — of 
whom  55%  say  that  business  is  taking  an 
upward  turn  in  orders. 

The  average  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  which  will  elapse  before  a  pronounced 
upturn  in  business  develops  is  4.8  months. 

The  average  present  selling  price,  1913 
representing  100%,  is  155%. 

The  average  opinion  as  to  the  level  at 
which  prices  will  become  stabilized  as  com- 
pared with  1913,  is  151%. 

The  average  percentage  of  decrease  in 
wage  rates  is  6%. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  their  line 
had  or  had  not  been  over-expanded,  re- 
spondents divided  fifty-fifty. 
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RUN  as  fast  as  you  can  to  stay  where 
you  are,"  is  suggested  as  a  tM^fm 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtikj 

"All  my  business  life,"  he  said,  "I  have 
spent  more  money  for  advertising  when- 
ever a  business  slump  came  along  than  in 
normal  times,  and  if  I  didn't  get  ahead  in 
the  race  I  kept  from  slipping  back  and  was 
in  a  position  to  shoot  ahead  the  moment 
conditions  changed." 

Logical  ?   Of  course  it  is. 
Strong  men  breast  the  current.  Weak 
ones  are  carried  down  stream  by  it. 

If  you  have  goods  to  sell — tell  the  peo- 
ple. They'll  buy  if  the  goods  are  right  and 
the  price  is  right. 

*  "Run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  stay  where 
you  are"  will  pay  even  if  it  doesn't  pay  im- 
mediate dividends. 

Be  cheerful  every  morning  until  ten 
o'clock;  the  rest  of  the  day  will  take  care 
of  itself. 
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Price  Fluctuations 

WE  chart  this  month  a  series  of  curves 
representing  the  fluctuations,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  pre-war 
average,  of  retail  food  prices  in  this  coun- 
try, and  wholesale  food  prices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

The  chart  covers  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  to  February,  1921,  inclusive, 
the  curves  being  carried  as  far  as  the  neces- 
sary statistical  information  is  available 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

In  each  case,  the  index  numbers  used  are 
based  on  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
kinds  of  foods  in  ordinary  use,  weighted  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  an  average 
family.  In  each  case  also,  100  per  cent, 
equals  the  average  for  the  years  1909- 
1913.  The  following  indices  have  been 
used: 

United  States  Retail:    Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 
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United  States  Wholesale  :    New  York  An- 
nalist. 

Canadian  Wholesale  :    Department  of  La- 
bor, Ottawa. 
British  Wholesale:    Sauerbeck's  Index. 

The  spread  between  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  in  this  country  affords  an  interesting 
study.  The  greater  proportional  increase 
to  be  noticed  in  British  and  Candian  prices 
does  not  of  necessity  indicate  that  food 
prices  are  higher  there  than  here,  as  their 
pre-war  price  levels  were  considerably  be- 
low our  own. 

In  connection  with  the  price  curves  men- 
tioned, we  chart  what  might  be  called  UA 
Business  Forecast  Line"  derived  from  cal- 
culations made  by  the  New  York  Annalist, 
based  on  statistics  furnished  by  Professor 
Persons,  of  the  Harvard  University  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Research. 

This  curve  takes  into  consideration 
credit  strain  and  the  causes  of  credit  strain, 
and  its  long  swing  changes  of  direction 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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have  been  found,  throughout  a  number  of 
years,  to  forecast  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  long  swing  movements  in  general 
business  activity. 

The  curve  of  business  activity  should 
roughly  follow  the  curve  of  the  forecast 
line  after  an  interval  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
months.  For  example,  a  sharp  upward 
movement  in  the  index  line,  commencing  in 
August,  1903,  and  terminating  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  accurately  forecast  the  re- 
covery from  the  panic  of  1903 — the  up- 
ward swing  of  business  conditions  which 
began  in  March,  1904,  and  reached;  its 
high  point  in  January,  1906. 

From  September,  1904,  to  the  beginning 
of  1907,  the  forecast  line  fell  rapidly,  to 
be  followed  by  the  long  depression  in  bus- 
iness starting  in  1906,  and  culminating 
with  the  panic  of  November,  1907. 

The  line  has  in  this  manner  faithfully 
portrayed  beforehand  every  succeeding 
long  swing  movement  of  business,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  war  period,  when  condi- 
tions were  controlled  by  other  than  the  nat- 
ural economic  laws. 

At  present  the  line  indicates  that  a  recov- 
ery in  business  may  be  looked  for  about 
next  August.  Be  well  assured  that  we  give 
no  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  this  pre- 
diction, but  we  have  included  the  line  in  our 
chart  as  we  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers. 

Progress  of  Re- Adjustment 
AMERICAN,  British  and  Canadian  in- 
XJLdices  of  food  prices  continue  to  show 
a  reduction  in  levels,  which  may  be  taken 
to  imply  that  re-adjustment  is  not  yet  finish- 
ed and  that  prices  as  a  whole  have  not  yet 
touched  bottom,  although  in  many  branches 
they  have  receded  to  a  point  which  would 
indicate  that  the  movement  is  nearing  its 
end. 

This  continued  depression  of  price  levels 
is  disappointing  to  those  who  have  been 
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looking  for  the  "turn"  in  business  condi- 
tions, and  who  argue  that  it  cannot  come 
until  price  levels  have  begun  to  move  up- 
ward. 

These  economists  proclaim  that  rising 
prices  are  of  necessity  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  business  prosperity  or  to  a  renew- 
ed buying  demand.  These  are  the  same 
theorists  who  stated  so  confidently  that 
prices  could  not  come  down  until  labor  had 
been  liquidated! 

Prices  are  not  likely  to  become  settled 
until  demand  is  restored  to  a  fairly  regular 
basis,  and  when  such  a  basis  is  established 
it  will  be  largely  as  a  result  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  buying  due  to  the  restoration  of 
the  consuming  power. 

Every  man  in  active  business  should  real- 
ize that  the  length  of  time  that  will  inter- 
vene before  the  arrival  of  the  New  Pros- 
perity depends  in  full  share  upon  himself. 
A  general  markup  in  personal  efficiency  to- 
gether with  co-ordination  of  effort  will  ma- 
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terially  hasten  the  glad  day.  Tactics  which 
impress  the  consumer  with  the  thought  that 
she  is  not  being  fairly  dealt  with  may  indefi- 
nitely defer  it. 

Arkansas  Optimism 

WOOD  RAINWATER,  of  Morrill- 
ton,  Arkansas,  writes :  Think  how 
blessed  we  are.  We  live  in  a  free  country 
where  a  fellow  can  do  as  he  pleases,  just  so 
he  don't  get  caught.  Persimmons,  pecans, 
'hickory  nuts  and  acorns  grow  wild  for  win- 
ter food.  If  these  are  troublesome  to  find, 
anybody  will  give  you  a  beef  cow  for  a  load 
of  wood  or  one-half  day's  work. 

Dewberries  and  polk  salad  grow  early  in 
spring,  blackberries  in  summer.  Besides, 
everybody  has  kin  folks  in  Oklahoma  or 
Texas  to  visit  between  seasons. 

A  fellow  says,  what's  become  of  the 
money?  There  is  more  money  and  credits 
than  the  world  has  ever  known  before. 
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Last  year  there  was  $54.00  cash  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
This  year  there  is  $59.00. 

Besides,  the  eight  hours  you  sleep,  you 
are  as  well  off  as  Rockefeller — the  eight 
hours  you  work  you  are  as  happy  as  Pier- 
pont  Morgan — the  rest  of  the  time  you 
are  as  happy  as  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Besides,  most  of  us  wouldn't  swap  one 
ear  or  one  eye  for  a  wagon  load  of  dollars. 
So  money  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  base  all 
our  happiness  on.  Hard  times  makes  bet- 
ter citizens  of  us. 

As  long  as  a  fellow  has  health,  if  he 
loses  money  some  years  that's  not  bad.  If 
a  man  never  had  a  loss  it  wouldn't  be  any 
pleasure  to  win.  If  you  knew  the  day  you 
were  going  to  die  you  wouldn't  have  any 
fun  living. 

Be  man  enough  to  take  your  medicine 
without  kicking.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
years  to  come.  If  waiting  for  them  is  a 
horrible  dread,  a  nickel's  worth  of  Paris 
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green  will  take  you  to  a  country  where  it 
don't  snow. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
says  it's  time  to  work  for  a  living  instead  of 
borrowing  it.    I  believe*  the  government. 

All  of  us  have  more  property  than  we 
had  in  1914  or  we  had  more  fun  or  owned 
a  Ford.  So  if  we  die  early  we  had  a  good 
time  for  one  year,  anyway.  So  what's  the 
difference? 


Poultry  Winnings 

ONLY  recently  have  the  prize  poultry 
of  the  Campbell  Farms  been  exhib- 
ited at  the  Poultry  Shows.  Campbell's 
Soup  Farms  are  breeders  of  Single  Comb 
Buff  Orpingtons  exclusively.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  we  give  the  list  of  the 
Shows  at  which  we  have  exhibited  during 
the  past  season  and  the  awards  received: 
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Madison    Square  Garden 

Best  Display. 

Best  Bird  in  Class. 

Cock   1 

Hen    2  3 

Cockerel  .<  1  3 

Pullet   2 

Old  Pen  1  3 

Young1  Pen  ....1 

New  Jersey  State  Show 

Best  Display  all  Varie- 
ties Competing. 
All  Club  Ribbons. 

Cock  1  2  3 

Hen  1  2  3 

Cockerel   1  3  4 

Pullet  1  2  3 

Old  Pen  1 

Young-  Pen  ....1 


Baltimore   National  Club 
Meet 

Won  all  Club  Cups  and 
Ribbons. 

Best  Display  in  Eng- 
lish Class. 

Cock  .....  1    2  3 

Hen   1   2  3 

Cockerel   1    2    3    4  5 

Pullet  1    2  3 

Pen   1  2 

Hagerstown 

Best  Display. 

Beet  Orpingtons  in  Show 

Cock  1  2 

Hen  1 

Cockerel   1   2  3 

Pullet  1   2  3 

Pen   1 


Philadelphia  Poultry  Show. 

Silver  Cup— Given  by  the  National  Buff  Orpington 
Club  for  Best  Display  by  Member. 

Best  Display  in  the  English  Class— Silver  Cup. 

Best  Display  of  Buff  Orpingtons — Silver  Cup. 

Best  Pen — Silver  Cup. 

All  the  Club  Ribbons. 

Two  Rosette  Sweep-stake  Ribbons. 

Two  Sweep-stake  Medals. 

Cock   1    2    3  4 

Hen   1    2    3    4  5 

Cockerel   1    2    3    4  5 

Pullet   1    2    3  5 

Pen   1    2    3  4 
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NTERRIFIED     Democrats  who 


V-/  have  been  taking  a  grim  sort  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  exhibition  of  President-elect 
Harding's  full  dress  suit,  and  citing  it  as  an 
indication  of  royalist  tendencies,  are  not 
pleased  to  have  fashionable  tailors  say  that 
the  regal  coat  is  incorrectly  constructed. 

Next  to  having  no  dress  suit  at  all,  the 
best  thing  for  a  public  man  who  yearns  for 
popular  support  is  to  have  an  ill  fitting  one, 
which,  he  can  explain,  he  wears  merely  as  a 
concession  to  certain  social  proprieties,  his 
contempt  for  which  he  expresses  in  the 
poor  fit.   . 

Besides  being  a  great  mechanic,  Henry 
Ford  is  a  skilled  ornithologist,  and  in  his 
private  laboratory  is  said  to  be  working  out 
a  plan  that  will  enable  the  short  billed  fliv- 
ver to  lay  eggs. 


Slushes  and  sloshes; 
Gals  in  galoshes; 
Darnits  and  goshes. 
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Bourgeois 


'HERE  is  no  place  in  all  life's  nobler 


For  such  as  I,  the  tired  business  man. 
My  art  and  literary  idols  are  cast  down, 
And  revolutionary  upstarts  wear  the  crown. 
My  moral  code  is  labeled  fl quaint, "  "passe, 99 
And  People  ask  me  how  I  get  that  way. 
I  lead  a  regular,  old  fashioned  life, 
Prefer  to  go  about  with  my  own  wife, 
Manage  to  keep  in  decent  clothes  and  shoes, 
And  have  a  smallish  stock  of  pre-war  booze. 
I  like  old,  quiet  ways  of  having  fun, 
But  people  sneer  and  say  "it  isn9t  done. 99 
I9m  not  considered  up  to  date  or  bright, 
But  I  can't  be  dispensed  with  yet — not  quite — 
For,  while  the  world's  new  order's  being  made, 
Some  business  must  be  done  and  taxes  paid. 
And  there  I  shine.    While  others  dope  life's 


I  am  the  guy  that  Pays  the  endless  bills! 


plan 


ills, 


4¥>USINESS  has  gone  plumb  to 
)  hell!"  snapped  the  pessimist. 
"It  went,"    returned  the 
optimist,  "but  it's  pretty  nearly  back 
again*"  & 

No  one  knows  to  what  extent  the 
crepe-hangers  are  responsible  for 
the  present  doldrums.  Their  chorus 
work  in  the  dirge  is  very  smooth. 

"How  do  you  find  business  now?" 
asks  the  pessimist. 

"By  getting  out  and  hustling  for 
it,"  replies  the  optimist. 


j 


FORWARD  WITH  THE 

VANGUARD  OF  SPRING 


FOLLOWING  its  orgy  of  extrav- 
agance, the  public  has  been 
doing  penance*  J*  For  ten 
months  105,000,000  people  have 
been  denying  themselves  and  now 
their  wants  are  accumulating.  ^  The 
population  must  be  fed  and  clothed. 
Its  needs  are  becoming  demands.  & 
Be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
buying  wave  that  will  surely  follow. 
Ample  stocks  are  like  oil  in  the 
lamps  of  the  wise.  &  Liquidation 
and  readjustment  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  prosperity.  & 
Forsight  spells:  "Here  she  comes! " 
Hindsight  spells :  "There  she  goes!" 
&  We  feel  the  stirring  of  the  wind 
that  precedes  the  dawn. 


by  the  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Camden,  N.  J. 
 Title  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.,  T.  M.  77,148 


The  Spring  Programme 

Qet  the  plough  and  spade  and  hoe, 

Qet  the  harrow  and  the  team, 
Sharpen  up  the  axe  and  saw, 

Life  is  not  an  idle  dream. 
Blow  the  whistle,  ring  the  hell, 

Farmer,  canner,  grocer' s  clerk, 
With  the  hands  or  with  the  head, 

EVERYBODY  QET  TO  WORK! 
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Tomato  Situation 

Canned  Tomatoes 


HE  colored  comedian's  doleful  lament 
that 


M  Tis  still  tonight  in  the  old  distillery 
And  cobwebs  cob  in  the  old  machinery" 
might  well  apply  to  almost  any  tomato  can- 
nery  in  Maryland,  Delaware  or  New  Jer- 
sey.  Normally,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
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tomato  canning  factories  in  the  Tri-States 
are  the  scene  of  much  activity.  Equipment 
is  being  overhauled  or  replaced,  contracts 
are  being  made  or  have  already  been  made 
with  growers,  soil  is  being  broken  and 
crops  planted.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case  at  present. 

The  canners  have  had  three  abnormal 
years  in  succession  and  their  policy  will  be 
based  on  their  experience  during  those 
three  years ;  there  is  scant  probability  that 
in  a  year  of  practically  pre-war  prices  they 
will  consider  their  experience  during  pre- 
war years. 

Merchandising  conditions  are,  admitted- 
ly, very  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
pre-war  days,  because  the  five  big  packers 
are  out  of  the  canned  tomato  market,  and 
the  jobber,  who  is  the  absolute  autocrat  of 
the  situation,  refuses  to  buy  futures. 

Bankers  are  generally  refusing  to  extend 
credit  to  canners  except  on  firm  contracts 
from  reputable  buyers.   The  few  canners 
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who  will  run  are  contemplating  operating 
on  reduced  acreage.  And  reduced  yield 
per  acre  can  be  anticipated,  as  the  extreme- 
ly mild  winter  has  failed  to  kill  off  the 
spores  of  plant  disease  and  blight  in  the 
soil. 

We  look  to  see  the  winter  of  1921-1922 
show  a  canned  tomato  market  cleaned  up 
as  bare  as  a  Hooverized  plate.  The  mi- 
nority wing  of  the  tomato  canning  industry 
ought  not  to  do  so  badly. 

Tomato  Soup 

In  surveying  the  outlook  for  our  coming 
pack  of  Tomato  Soup  we  have  cause  to  feel 
highly  optimistic.  The  scientific  staff  of 
our  agricultural  experiment  station  has 
succeeded  in  producing  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  finest  strain  of  second  early  and  late 
tomatoes  ever  grown.  These  are  the  result 
of  careful  and  painstaking  work,  in  both  ex- 
perimental crossing  and  in  selection,  cov- 
ering many  years. 
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An  ample  number  of  plants  of  these  va- 
rieties have  been  grown  in  our  hothouses 
and  are  now  being  spotted  out  in  cold 
frames.  These  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
growers  in  ample  time  to  permit  us  to  make 
the  early  start  which  the  present  mild  sea- 
son  seems  to  forecast  as  a  possibility. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  every 
year  more  apparent  in  the  quality  of  our 
product  and  we  believe  a  greater  advance 
will  be  made  in  the  coming  season  than  in 
any  preceding  year. 

Current  Comment 

WE  should  soon  see  some  definite  ac- 
tion in  steel  prices  and  steel  wages. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  full  extent 
of  the  indecision  and  inaction  caused  by 
uncertainty  over  the  course  which  Judge 
Gary  will  follow.  Steel  plays  a  part  in  al- 
most every  industry  and  the  deadlock  in  it 
has  an  injurious  effect  in  countless  direc- 
tions. 
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The  fluctuating  volume  of  unfilled  orders 
on  the  books  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
long  been  considered  a  dependable  barom- 
eter of  business  conditions,  but  the  present 
falling  off  in  the  volume  of  these  orders 
does  not  admit  of  the  interpretation  that 
would  be  applied  to  it  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  present  contraction  is  accounted  for 
solely  by  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  is 
out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  prices,  and  buyers  of  steel  are 
everywhere  making  up  their  minds  to  defer 
purchases  until  the  confidently  anticipated 
break  occurs.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  tin 
plate  stands  out  among  the  items  on  the 
canner's  cost  sheet  like  a  sore  thumb. 


There  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  per- 
centage of  decline  in  the  volume  of  bank 
loans  and  the  percentage  in  the  decline  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Bank  loans  show  a  de- 
cline ranging  from  seven  to  eighteen  per 
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cent.,  while  the  Department  of  Labor 
Index  on  the  cost  of  living  shows  a  decline 
of  thirty-five  per  cent,  from  the  high  point 
of  last  year.  Wholesale  food  prices  have 
fallen  forty-eight  per  cent. 

It  is  one  thing  to  mark  prices  down  thir- 
ty-five or  forty-eight  per  cent.,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  find  a  way  in  which  the 
merchants  of  the  country  can  obtain  the 
credit  to  purchase  these  cheaper  goods 
when  their  dollars  are  still  tied  up  in  bank 
loans  liquidated  to  the  extent  of  seven  to 
eighteen  per  cent. ;  these  loans  representing 
goods  that  do  not  move. 

Rapidity  of  turn-over  has  never  been 
more  vital  to  the  dealer.  The  acute  stage 
of  the  buyers'  strike  is  passing  and  the  pub- 
lic is  showing  greater  willingness  to  buy, 
but  increasing  unemployment  is  curtailing 
the  ability  to  buy.  Wages  are  being  revis- 
ed downward  in  answer  to  the  reduction  in 
wholesale  prices,  but  retail  prices  have  not 
yet  been   reduced  in  proportion.  This 
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causes,  temporarily,  a  lessened  buying 
power,  although  the  spread  between  retail 
and  wholesale  price  levels  appears  to  be 
nearing  extinguishment. 

Slow  turn-over  is  not  so  disastrous  on  a 
rising  market,  with  its  opportunity  for 
speculative  gain,  but  lagging  stocks  under 
the  conditions  of  the  immediate  present 
mean  speculative  loss. 

The  total  1920  wheat  crop  of  all  coun- 
tries reporting  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy,  amount- 
ed to  2,650,000,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  2,550,000,000  bushels  harvested  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  oats  crop 
Was  given  at  3,366,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  2,803,000,000  bushels  in  1919. 

The  last  wheat  crop  compares  with  a 
five-year  average  of  2,670,000,000  bushels, 
it  was  said,  while  the  five-year  average  of 
oats  produced  in  the  reporting  countries 
was  given  as  3,156,000,000  bushels. 


A  Spring  Tdi 

OPTIMISM  is  a  great  force  for  good  \A 
We  prescribe  it  in  large  doses,  but  or  1 
vital  ingredients.  We  believe  that  just  as  \i 
confidence  as  is  devoted  to  selling  merchar  s 
Times  have  been  trying  for  salesmer  n 
be  the  line  we  know  about ;  the  going  may  Ik 
lines.  Many  men  who  have  been  breezing 
few  years  of  easy  going  have  now  dropped 
real  mud-horses. 

Morose  buyers,  their  brows  bathed  iri;] 
callers  how  to  button  up  tighter  than  a  rair  a 
salesman  who  carried  the  torch  of  good  m 
sure  that  his  good  news  assayed  twenty-fou:; 

The  time  to  do  business  is  now.  Deflti 
business  is  not  bad.  Depression  has  been  ir 
are  rolling  away,  the  Winter  of  Discontent 
peach  blossoms,  and  bearing  the  promise  cjr 


tic  Indicated 

t  it  must  be  based  on  sanity  and  courage, 
when  it  is  a  pure  distillate  of  those  two 
rnest  attention  should  be  given  to  selling 
ise. 

It  the  grocery  trade.    That  happens  to 
le  been  just  as  hard  in  some  of  the  other 
{round  the  selling  circuit  during  the  last 
iut  of  the  running  and  left  the  race  to  the 

iiloom,  have  been  demonstrating  to  all 
lat  in  a  thunder-storm.  The  cheerful 
is  into  such  stygian  darkness  had  to  be 
narat  pure  truth. 

|e  improvement  is  coming  and  current 
[|  gely  a  state  of  mind,  but  now  the  clouds 
I  passing,  and  Spring,  crowned  with 
B;ood  things  to  come,  is  moving  up-stage. 

— The  Optimist. 
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Where  Hunger  Dwells 

In  far  Cathay  the  temple  bells 

Intone  their  evensong  like  knellst 

And  ghosts  of  men  like  shadows  creep 
Before  the  shrines  to  pray  and  weep; 

For  Famine  sowed  a  thousand  hells 

Upon  the  sterile  hills  and  dells; 

And  only  death  fares  forth  to  reap 
In  far  Cathay. 

Rice  for  Famine  Relief 

THE  Southern  States,  always  large  con- 
sumers of  rice,  are  engaged  in  a  plan 
to  use  this  cheap  and  wholesome  cereal  for 
the  benefit  of  famine  sufferers  in  the  Near 
East. 

Louisiana,  long  a  large  producer  of  rice 
in  its  rich  alluvial  deposit  lands,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  a  movement  which  will  help  the 
Armenians  and  at  the  same  time  move  a 
heavy  crop  for  which  the  market  is  stag- 
nant. 

Quotas  were  fixed  for  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  Alabama  and  Arkansas  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America 
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in  co-operation  with  the  Near  East  Relief 
Commission. 

We  understand  that  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
raised  in  the  campaign  which  concluded  on 
Easter  Sunday.  It  is  estimated  by  those  in 
charge  that  they  can  lay  rice  down  in  Con- 
stantinople at  between  three  and  four  cents 
a  pound. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  rice  would  sus- 
tain a  life  for  a  year  at  the  cost  of  three 
or  four  dollars.  As  rice  is  the  food  of  the 
East  there  would  be  no  problem  of  educa- 
tion in  its  preparation  and  use. 

It  is  asserted  by  millers  that  a  cupful  of 
rice,  weighing  one-third  of  a  pound,  will 
provide  a  single  meal  for  five  or  six  people. 
Its  compactness  and  ease  of  transportation 
are  advantages  equal  to  its  economical  fea- 
tures. 

The  extension  of  this  plan  to  Chinese  re- 
lief, both  for  shipments  of  southern  rice 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  California 
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rice,  by  direct  shipment,  would  seem  to 
offer  the  most  practical  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  happily  has  no  parallel  in  this 
prosperous  land  of  ours. 

For  two  years  no  rain  has  fallen  in  a  dis- 
trict covering  the  major  part  of  four  north- 
ern provinces  of  China.  Numerically,  this 
district  has  a  population  approximating  that 
of  France.  The  situation  contains  tragical 
potentialities  more  dreadful  than  have  ever 
before  been  known  in  historical  times. 

Eleven  million  souls  are  today  facing 
starvation.  More  than  were  lost  through- 
out the  whole  world  from  all  causes  con- 
nected with  the  Great  War! 

Nor  does  the  stark  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion end  here.  For  two  years  the  harvests 
have  failed  utterly,  and  now  there  is  no 
seed  to  plant. 

If,  through  lack  of  seed,  the  third  suc- 
cessive harvest  fails,  the  toll  of  death  will 
go  beyond  forty  millions,  for  shipping  fa- 
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cilities  would  be  insufficient  to  transport  the 
necessary  food  supplies  and  the  necessary 
seed  for  planting  the  crop  of  1922. 

President  Harding  has  supplemented  the 
appeal  of  Ex-President  Wilson  on  behalf 
of  these  stricken  millions.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Union  M.  Bethell,  Esq., 
Chairman  China  Famine  Relief,  Bible 
House,  New  York  City. 


The  island  of  Yap 
Is  small  on  the  mapt 

But  looms  like  a  brick 
In  the  eye  of  the  Jap. 


Fooling  the  Hen 

IN  pursuit  of  that  pet  lunacy  of  industry 
that  insists  upon  "all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  a  school  of  enterprising  poulterers  is 
trying  to  fasten  a  twelve-hour  working  day, 
six  days  a  week  and  fifty-two  weeks  a  year 
on  the  amiable  and  frugal  hen. 

The  members  of  this  school  know  that  it 
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is  the  nature  of  the  hen  to  get  up  at  the 
voice  of  her  lord  who  heralds  the  dawn,  to 
work  and  play  in  the  natural  light  of  day, 
and  to  conserve  her  energies  in  cold 
weather  by  refraining  from  egg  produc- 
tion. 

So  these  shrewd,  overreaching  hen  ex- 
ploiters have  arranged  not  only  for  hen- 
houses that  can  be  kept  warm  in  winter, 
but  have  invented  a  diabolical  alarm  clock 
that  crows  like  a  rooster  at  the  hour  set, 
and  at  the  same  time  flashes  on  an  electric 
light  that  simulates  sunrise. 

Bribed  by  creature  comforts  and  fooled 
by  these  demoniac  inventions,  the  hen,  it  is 
expected,  will  increase  her  output  to  the 
profit  of  the  conspirators.  She  may,  for  all 
we  know,  but  she  will  not  if  we  understand 
hen  nature. 

Somebody  will  be  fooled,  but  it  will  not 
be  the  hen.  Henrietta  Cackleberry  has 
certain  well-defined  principles  by  which  she 
rigidly  abides.   She  calls  the  laying  of  one 
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egg  a  day's  work,  and  she  has  just  so  many 
working  days.  We  don't  think  she  will 
change  this  system,  no  matter  how  the  ef- 
ficiency sharks  work  on  her. 


Young  squabs  squabble  in  the  squabbery, 
Old  pigeons  teaching  them  to  fly; 

Fly,  little  squabs,  from  jobbery  and  robbery, 
For  you  make  excellent  pie  I 


Defective  Swiss  Cheese 

IT  is  now  announced  by  American  cheese- 
makers  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  cheese  that  is  identical  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Swiss  variety,  except  for  the  holes. 
The  claim  is  confidently  made  that  this 
American  Swiss  cheese  is  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  imported. 

In  so  far  as  flavor  and  nutriment  are 
concerned  this  claim  may  be  just,  but  any- 
body who  has  had  experience  with  genuine 
Swiss  cheese  knows  that  it  possesses  cer- 
tain occult  qualities  that  are  present  in  no 
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imitation.  And  the  holes,  we  believe,  are 
an  important  constituent  of  those  qualities. 

Who,  we  inquire,  are  the  world's  great- 
est yodelers  ?  The  Swiss.  It  is  the  holes  in 
Swiss  cheese,  holes  filled  with  the  inspiring 
mountain  air  of  Switzerland,  that  furnish 
the  dynamic  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
yodeling. 

American  cheese  is  very  good,  as  honest, 
unadorned  American  cheese.  Why  force 
it  to  masquerade  as  something  else?  In 
its  own  field  Swiss  cheese  is  unapproacha- 
ble— though  not  in  the  same  sense  that  lim- 
burger  is.  But  Swiss-American  cheese — 
well,  the  holes  are  superior  to  the  hyphen. 

THE  country  is  suffering  from  a  case  of 
"nerves."  It  has  been  denied  its  cus- 
tomary stimulant  and  is  jumpy  and  irrita- 
ble, so  it  is  in  a  mood  to  accept  anything 
that  offers  either  relaxation  or  excitement. 
Thus  it  takes  to  illicit  hooch,  toddling  and 
other  low  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 


Success 

ITS  doing  your  job  the  best  you  can, 
And  being  just  to  your  fellow  man; 
Its  figuring  how  and  learning  why, 
And  looking  forward  and  thinking  high, 
And  dreaming  a  little  and  doing  much; 
Its  keeping  always  in  closest  touch 
With  what  is  finest  in  word  and  deed; 
Its  being  thorough,  yet  making  speed; 
Its  daring  blithely  the  field  of  chance 
While  making  labor  a  brave  romance; 
Its  going  onward  despite  defeat 
And  fighting  staunchly,  but  keeping 
sweet; 

Its  being  clean  and  its  playing  fair; 
Its  laughing  lightly  at  Dame  Despair; 
Its  looking  up  at  the  stars  above, 
And  drinking  deeply  of  life  and  love; 
Its  struggling  on  with  a  will  to  win, 
But  taking  loss  with  a  cheerful  grin; 
Its  sharing  sorrow,  and  work,  and 
mirth, 

And  making  better  this  good  old  earth; 
Its  serving,  striving  through  strain 

and  stress, 
Its  "doing  your  damnedest" 

— that's  Success, 
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The  first  of  May  is  May 'day, 
Your  troubles  leave  behind; 

The  Spring  is  in  its  heyday- 
It's  all  in  a  state  of  mind. 


IT  was  advertising  that  made  the 
slump  in  buying— advertising  in 
the  daily  newspapers  that  prices 
ought  to  come  down,  and  were 
coming  down,  and  urging  people 
not  to  buy  until  they  did.  &  Well, 
prices  have  come  down.  And  if 
the  progressive  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  will  bend 
their  backs  to  the  task  of  convincing 
people,  by  means  of  advertising,  that 
they  ought  to  buy  now,  business  will 
soon  be  where  it  was  two  years  ago, 
and  on  a  much  healthier  basis.  &  The 
Joseph  Campbell  Company  is  doing 
its  share. 


by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n.  j. 

Title  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.,  T.  M.  77,148  

Again  the  elemental  urge 

to  pull  up  stakes  and  gad  about, 
To  lave  me  in  the  ocean  surge 

or  go  and  wade  a  stream  for  trout. 
But  I,  to  earn  a  livelihood, 

must  woo  my  muse  and  lilt  my  lay — 
They  tell  me  work  will  do  me  good — 

I  wonder  how  they  get  that  way! 

Vol.  10  May  9,  1921  No.  5 


Price  Reduction 

NEW  List  prices  for  Campbell's  Soups 
and  Beans,  effective  May  9th,  are 
announced  in  a  circular  letter,  dated  May 
7th,  addressed  to  customers  throughout 
the  continental  United  States,  (except  in 
certain  districts  where  prohibitive  freight 
rates  make  the  application  entirely  imprac- 
ticable).     The    following  paragraphs, 
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quoted  from  this  letter,  indicate  the  firm- 
ness of  these  revised  prices. 

In  naming  new  lists  for  Soups  and  Pork 
and  Beans  we  have  anticipated  reductions 
in  three  of  the  heaviest  present  costs  of 
production — also  the  probability  that  these 
reductions  will  be  realized  within  a  few 
months,  i.  e.,  a  nation-wide  deflation  in  the 
wage  of  labor,  equivalent  to  the  recession 
in  the  cost  of  living;  a  further  and  material 
drop  in  the  price  of  tin  plate,  and  the  decis- 
ive lowering  of  freight  rates  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  as  a  vital  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  business. 

To  fix  these  prices  at  the  lowest  level  jus- 
tified by  any  influences  that  could  favorably 
effect  costs  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
also  discounted,  in  advance,  that  relief  from 
inequitable  taxation  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tration is  committed. 

Aside  from  advantages  which  must  final- 
ly accrue  to  ourselves,  we  were  actuated  by 
the  need  for  providing  stabilization  of 
prices  for  our  distributors  that  will  be 
promptly  effective.  Since  last  fall  grocery 
prices  have  been  disorganized.  Liquida- 
tion, especially  in  canned  foods,  has  gone 
on  at  a  pace  temporarily  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable control.    To  secure  prompt  cash, 
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jobbers  and  dealers  even  sold  blocks  of 
price-protected,  standard  goods  at  less 
than  replacement  cost. 

Campbell's  Soups  and  Beans  did  not  en- 
tirely escape,  although  most  of  the  havoc 
in  Soup  prices  was  caused  by  the  sacri- 
fice sale  of  Soups  returned  by  brok- 
ers from  overseas.  The  inevitable  result 
of  such  conditions  and  circumstances  on 
a  downward  market  has  definitely  evi- 
denced itself — the  great  bulk  of  the  gro- 
cery trade  is  selling  Campbell's  Soups 
and  Beans  with  little  or  no  profit,  for  cut 
prices  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  large  factors  in 
the  grocery  business  to  do  their  utmost 
to  correct  causes  instead  of  idly  condemn- 
ing effects.  Newspapers  have  indulged  in 
much  criticism  of  retailers  for  not  reducing 
prices  as  rapidly  as  replacement  values 
are  dropping. 

This  is  doubtless  true  in  many  cases,  al- 
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though  not  in  our  own.  We  believe  that 
where  retailers  have  bought  advantageous- 
ly theyhavepassedthe  low  prices  on  totheir 
customers.  If  they  have  not  taken  their 
full  loss  on  their  high  cost  stocks,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  condemn  a  policy  that  may 
have  been  dictated  by  necessity. 

Small  merchants  may  sometimes  see  the 
the  sound  merchandising  logic  of  "mak- 
ing a  profit  by  absorbing  a  loss,"  and  yet 
may  not  have  sufficient  reserve  strength  es- 
tablished in  their  business  to  sustain  life 
during  such  a  crisis. 

For  the  betterment  of  business  we  are 
convinced  that  the  trade — jobbing  and  re- 
tail— whether  credit  and  delivery  or  cash 
and  carry — need  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
and  fair  profits  in  quoting  such  prices ;  in 
so  far  as  Campbell's  Soups  and  Beans  are 
concerned,  we  propose  that  they  shall  get 
both. 

The  tide  of  unreasoning  liquidation  has 
so  nearly  spent  itself  that  we  are  en- 
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couraged  to  expect  quick  accomplishment 
of  prices  of  not  less  than  12c  in  the  credit 
and  delivery  stores  nor  below  10c  per  can 
at  the  cash  and  carry  grocers — prices  that 
have  obtained  for  weeks  in  and  near  the 
large  population  centers,  but  now  with  a 
profit  to  each  factor  of  distribution. 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Share? 

GENERAL  trade  statistics  do  not  fair- 
ly represent  the  wholesale  grocery 
business.  Wholesale  food  prices  have  de- 
clined more  than  general  commodity  prices 
and  grocery  volume  has  shrunk  more  than 
general  volume.  But  this  adverse  differen- 
tial does  not  nullify  the  value  of  a  survey 
of  general  conditions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  com- 
piled the  following  table  on  the  net  sales  of 
department  stores,  demonstrating  that  net 
sales  for  February,  1921,  were  more  than 
for  February,  1920,  and  that  stocks  are 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 
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February,  1921,  Department  Store  Sales  and  Stocks 
Compared  with  February,  1920. 


Percentage  of  Increase  or  Decrease 

Stocks 

Net 

at  end  of 

Sales 

month 

0 ,  o 

—1.6 

i  U.u 

—8.7 

— 0.0 

3.7 

1.0. 

—17.8 

New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 

4  4 

■ICE 

— 10.5 

y.o 

—23.0 

Q  Q 

O.O 

—11.9 

1  A 
o.^- 

 11.7 

4.7 

 12.4 

6.4 

 13  2 

1.4 

44  A 

— •  lo.» 

—5.4 

—  IO.  1 

— 3.1 

— 11.5 

8.6 

—24.8 

O.O 

—24.0 

14  ? 

—13.1 

—29.9 

15.9 

—21.4 

—7.0 

—23.1 

4.1 

—18.2 

—4.6 

—15.5 

—7.6 

14.6 

—12.4 

0.4 

—16.5 

8.2 

—27.8 

—2.4 

—27.5 

12.2 

—14.0 
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Merchants  who,  after  reading  the 
above,  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  their 
share  of  the  business  that  is  being  done, 
should  look  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  their 
sales  organization.  If  sales  executives  and 
salesmen  are  spending  their  time  in  listen- 
ing to,  believing  and  spreading  the  current 
gossip  of  business  depression,  you  may  be 
sure  that  your  competitors  are  getting 
some  of  your  share  of  the  business  that  is 
actually  going  around — your  decreased 
volume  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  depres- 
sion as  to  the  state  of  mind  that  you  have 
allowed  your  organization  to  assume. 


Mrs.  Cobb — "Was  the  grocer's  boy  im- 
pudent to  you  again  when  you  telephoned 
your  order  this  morning  ?" 

Maid—  "Yes,  Mrs.  Cobb,  he  was  that; 
but  I  fixed  him  this  time.  I  sez,  'who  the 
h — 1  Jo  you  think  you're  talkin'  to?  This 
is  Mrs.  Cobb  at  the  'phone  talkin'.'  " 


The  Prio  n 

THE  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor Ii 
one  per  cent,  in  March  as  compared 
from  Washington  indicate  an  official  desi 
with  the  idea  of  getting  it  more  in  line  wi 
The  Optimist  is  on  record  as  havj 
readjustment  had  been  accomplished  when 
then,  and  we  feel  now,  that  the  retail  pries 
of  the  family  food  budget. 

Minneapolis  quotations  on  family  floi 
1920,  to  $9.50  on  May  1st,  1921.  Witl 
or  any  of  the  contingencies  connected  witl 
ing  the  present  trend  of  the  markets,  it  v 
mal  price  level  may  well  be  expected. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  to  til 
ed  to  uBake  your  own  bread."  Wouldn't ! 
kitchen  stoves  and  the  modern  coal  rangei 
ovens  ? 

We  warn  those  responsible  for  the  | 
ment  such  as  this  would  spread  like  wildfi 
long,  for  the  men  of  the  family  like  hom<; 
bert  Hoover  and  the  thing  would  be  done 


!  a 
bf  Bread 

tows  that  retail  cost  of  food  declined  only 
5th  February  prices,  and  now  dispatches 
fto  investigate  the  retail  price  of  food 
ithe  wholesale  price, 
j  said  that  the  country  would  realize  that 
(ye  return  to  the  five  cent  loaf.  We  felt 
|)f  bread  is  out  of  line  with  the  other  items 

(have  fallen  from  $15.95  on  May  1st, 
1  going  further  into  the  details  of  cost 
he  breadmaker's  business,  but  consider- 
ed appear  that  a  prompt  return  to  a  nor- 

paking  industry  if  a  movement  was  start- 
re  be  a  firing  up  of  the  old  wood  fire 
ind  the  ultra-modern  gas  and  electric 

isent  price  of  bread  that  a  popular  move- 
!  It  would  start  fast  and  it  would  last 
ide  bread.    Fifteen  words  from  Her- 

— The  Optimist. 
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Sugar 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  calamitous 
crash  in  sugar  prices  during  1920  was 
held  by  many  to  have  been  due  to  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  refiners,  the  follow- 
ing significant  figures  derived  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  The  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  may  prove  not  only  inter- 
esting but  illuminating : 

1919  1920 
Profit  from  Operation  $10,283,081.92  $1,802,437.65 
Amount  added  to  Sur- 
plus of  former  years.. ..1,768,705.50   

Amount  deducted  Sur- 
plus of  former  years   10,686,280.38 

Dividends  Declared  ....    7,649,969.00  7,312,469.75 

Merchandise  and  Sup- 
plies   15,033,491.02  *45,405,1 54.81 

Accounts  Receivable  ....    6,691,400.44  12,546,855.56 

Cash                               28,161,879.19  8,839,932.49 

Bills  Payable    27,150,000.00 

Surplus                            23,152,138.41  12,465,858.03 

*The  item  1920  "Merchandise  and  Supplies" 
represents  raw  and  refined  sugars,  syrup,  molas- 
ses, etc.,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  inven- 
toried at  cost  rather  than  at  replacement  value. 
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Confidence  is  Growing 

THE  country  is  better  off  today  than  it 
was  three  months  ago.  Domestic  con- 
ditions are  improving  and  nervousness 
over  the  German  reparation  impasse  and 
British  conditions  is  much  less  marked. 

Although  confidence  is  increasing,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  best  policy  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  drift  or  inaction. 

The  return  to  normal  has  been  retarded 
by  Congressional  failure  to  reduce  confisca- 
tory taxation  and  get  rid  of  those  gross  in- 
equalities of  the  War  Revenue  Law  that 
penalize  ability  and  enterprise. 

Leaders  have  done  little  to  reassure  the 
business  world.  They  have  a  stop-gap 
tariff,  of  very  doubtful  wisdom,  under  way. 
They  have  talked  of  re-enacting  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  and  of  again  postponing  a 
revision  of  the  War-Revenue  Law. 

They  have  talked  of  emergency  bills  to 
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relieve  agriculture  by  raising  the  cost  of 
the  full  dinner-pail,  and  they  have  said  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  stopping  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Business  does  not  want  paternalism  at 
Washington  but  it  expects  and  demands  in- 
telligent and  courageous  action  in  connec- 
tion with  taxation,  retrenchment  in  expen- 
ditures and  the  encouragment  of  interna- 
tional trade. 


The  action  of  the  Railway  Board  in  re- 
voking the  National  Agreements  is  the  first 
ray  of  light  in  the  freight  rate  situation  and 
shines  like  the  proverbial  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world.  President  Harding  has 
definitely  committed  his  administration  to  a 
reduction  of  the  present  freight  tariffs  and 
we  believe  that  the  stage  is  being  set  for  a 
rapid  realization  of  this  much  needed  re- 
form. The  Optimist  wishes  more  power 
to  his  arm. 
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The  mid-April  price  reduction,  announc- 
ed by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
is  disappointing  to  all  those  who  earnestly 
wished  to  see  a  speedy  return  to  normal 
levels.  It  had  been  hoped  that  a  more 
drastic  reduction  would  have  been  made 
but  it  now  appears  that  Judge  Gary  fa- 
vors the  methods  of  President  Wood  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company. 

The  reductions  of  the  base  box  of  tin 
plate  from  seven  dollars  to  six  dollars 
twenty-five  cents  is  a  hollow  mockery  in  so 
far  as  it  effects  the  canning  trade.  The  sav- 
ing in  cost  on  No.  2  cans  is  about  two  dol- 
lars per  thousand,  but  the  American  Can 
Company,  having  unfortunately  acquired 
large  stocks  at  the  old  rate,  is  passing  on 
only  half  of  this  to  its  contract  purchasers 
of  packers'  cans.  Contracts  are  based  on 
the  official  price  as  of  January  1st  and  the 
can  company  is  not  obliged  to  give  consid- 
eration to  reductions  made  later  in  the 
year. 
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The  British  price  of  tin  plate  is  five  dol- 
lars ninety  cents  per  base  box,  with  no  de- 
mand, and  a  radical  reduction  is  also  to  be 
looked  for  in  that  market.  The  Editor  can- 
not recall  a  time  prior  to  the  war  when  tin 
plate  sold  in  excess  of  three  dollars  sixty 
cents  per  base  box.  Such  a  price  is,  of 
course,  not  justified  by  present  conditions, 
but  a  proper  price  level  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances would  approximate  four  dol- 
lars fifty  cents. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Corpora- 
tion could  reach  such  a  level  except  by 
graduated  price  recessions,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  wage  reductions,  but  a  drop 
from  seven  dollars  to  six  twenty-five  does 
not  go  far  along  the  road  to  normalcy. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Ger- 
many today  can  put  a  ton  of  steel  in  Eng- 
land at  a  price  twenty  dollars  a  ton  cheaper 
than  the  English  can  make  it,  and  is  selling 
pneumatic  tools  in  Detroit  where  formerly 
we  shipped  such  machinery  to  Germany 
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and  sold  it  cheaper  than  she  could  make  it; 
the  difference  is  solely  a  matter  of  labor 
costs. "  There  is  substance  in  that  state- 
ment to  "give  one  furiously  to  think." 

Banking  conditions  are  sound  and  exten- 
sion of  renewals  and  credits  is  going  on 
carefully  in  the  hope  of  further  thawing 
out  the  frozen  loans  of  last  year.  A  de- 
flation of  more  than  one-half  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  Reserve  Notes  has  taken  place  in 
three  months.  The  sale  during  April  of 
forty  millions  in  Land  Bank  bonds,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  is  expected  to 
give  great  relief  to  banks  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  by  releasing  that  much  cash 
heretofore  tied  up  in  mortgages. 

If  taxes  are  reduced,  if  coal,  steel,  build- 
ing materials,  rents  and  transportation  are 
cheapened — all  possible  and  probable — 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  worst 
of  the  war  aftermath  will  be  wiped  out  and 
reasonable  prosperity  will  prevail. 
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A  Sunrise  Sonnet 

PENDING  on  the  sunrise  me  to  call— 


Toward  the  dawn  my  bedroom  win- 


This  morning  for  the  ferry  I  did  race, 
The  blamed  old  sun  did  not  get  up  at  all ! 
I  dressed  in  haste,  ate  breakfast  in  a  squall, 
Dashed  me  downtown  at  an  unheard  of  rate, 
Arriving  as  the  gateman  slammed  the  gate- 
Over  the  rest  we'll  let  the  curtain  fall 
I  think  of  what  I  missed,  with  fond  regret, 

The  coffee  and  the  bacon  and  the  egg, 
The  waffle  and  the  butter  and  the  jam— 

For  these  a  cloudy  morn  is  in  my  debt; 
No  matter  how  I  shook  the  hasty  leg 

The  gateman  slammed  the  gate! 

Oh,  Rotterdam! 


The  two-color  plates  used  in  printing 
the  Kids  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  will 
be  sent,  gratis,  to  the  first  merchant  apply- 


dows  face — 


ing  for  them  for  use  in  publicity. 


THE  consumer  appreciates  a 
bargain  price  only  when  the 
cut  has  been  made  on  goods 
of  known  value*  ^  It  is  the  standard- 
ization of  quality  and  price,  by  means 
of  advertising,  that  makes  the  cut 
price  seductive*  &  Such  cut  prices 
are  not  made  from  love  of  the  con- 
sumer but  as  a  bait  to  lure  her  on  to 
the  purchase  of  articles  the  value  of 
which  is  not  known*  &  These  goods 
of  unknown  worth  constitute  the 
hook*  ji  Some  very  wise  buyers  avoid 
it  but  that  they  are  in  the  minority 
is  shown  by  the  continuance  of  price 
cutting* 


Bright  Future  Plainly  Indicated 


HARLES  M.  SCHWAB  recent* 


ly  reported  that  Germany  is 


astonish  the  world*  Its  industry  and 
thrift  will  solve  any  social  or  econom- 
ic  problems  and  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge any  fair  reparation  demands* 
The  future  battle  for  commercial  su- 
premacy will  be  a  straight  away  fight 
between  American  wealth,  raw  mater- 
ials and  manufacturing  genius  and 
German  industrial  hard  work  and 
low  costs,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  unless  our  labor  efficiency 
far  exceeds  anything  at  present  be- 
ing accomplished* 


recovering  at  a  pace  that  will 


The  two-color  plates  used  in  printing 
the  Kids  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  will 
be  sent,  gratis,  to  the  first  merchant  apply- 
ing for  them  for  use  in  publicity. 
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Now  cracked  and  quavering  voices  tune 

A  madrigal  in  praise  of  June; 
Of  June,  its  brides,  its  buds  and  flowers, 

Its  bridesmaids  and  its  rose-clad  bowers, 
Early  June  peas  and  e'en  June  bugs— 

And  last  year's  bridegrooms  beating  rugs — 
Commencement  day  and  class  <(reuning,,y 

Spring  lamb,  mint  sauce  and  garden  pruning. 
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An  Appreciation 

IN  discussing  the  new  List  on  Campbell's 
Soups  and  Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Optimist  (dated 
May  9th),  we  explained  that  in  naming 
such  low  prices  we  were  animated  by  a  de- 
sire to  establish  our  products  at  the  lowest 
rate  which  had  been  developed  during  the 
orgy  of  price  cutting  that  accompanied  the 
general  deflation  movement,  providing,  at 
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the  same  time,  a  proper  profit  for  each  fac- 
tor in  the  trade. 

It  was  our  hope  that  the  greater  volume 
of  business  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  would  justify  us  in  making  so 
drastic  a  reduction.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  this  hope  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled,  as  the  tonnage  volume  of  our 
sales  has  increased  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner  since  the  new  List  became  effective. 
We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  dis- 
tributors for  their  prompt  and  generous 
co-operation. 

A  Price  Study 

THE  drop  in  wholesale  food  prices 
during  the  period  March  15th-May 
15th  has  by  no  means  been  paralleled  by 
the  decline  in  the  retail  prices. 

On  the  chart  on  the  following  page,  the 
retail  price  line  represents  twenty-two 
foods,  weighted  in  accordance  with  the 
consumption  of  the  average  family.  The 
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wholesale  price  line  represents  twenty-five 
foods,  weighted  in  a  like  manner. 


FEB.         MAR.         APRIL  MAY 
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A  study  of  similar  charts  showing  prices 
for  the  last  hundred  years  indicates  that 
this  spread  will  be  much  diminished  before 
any  radical  turn  for  higher  prices  is  seen, 
and  the  lines  may  be  expected  to  cross  each 
other  shortly  after  such  a  turn  is  made. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  a  normal 
price  level  is  an  open  one.  From  1896 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  prices  rose 
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by  slow  but  almost  even  stages,  and  had 
the  war  not  intervened  and  had  this  rate 
of  progress  been  continued,  the  price  level 
today  would  be  represented  by  the  broken 
line. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  1921  the 
wholesale  price  curve  has  been  always  be- 
low this  line  and  the  retail  price  curve  well 
above  it.  The  base  line  of  the  chart  rep- 
resents the  average  for  the  five  pre-war 
years,  1909  to  1913  inclusive.  Using  this 
as  a  basis  of  calculation,  wholesale  food 
prices  on  May  15th  were  twenty-four  per 
cent,  and  retail  prices  were  sixty-four  per 
cent,  above  the  pre-war  average  thus  es- 
tablished. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  failure  of 
low  producers'  prices  to  be  reflected  imme- 
diately and  proportionately  in  consumers' 
prices  is  the  fact  that  such  expenses  as 
wages,  rents,  freight  charges,  interest 
rates,  etc.,  have  not  been  reduced  in  the 
same  degree  as  raw  material  costs. 
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Tomato  Situation 

LIKE  some  other  things  in  the  public  eye, 
'  #  contract  acreage  planted  to  tomatoes 
is  "immodestly  short."  Growers  are  vig- 
orous in  their  declaration  that  no  tomatoes 
will  be  planted  for  the  open  market,  but 
farmers  must  have  cash  crops  this  year. 
The  fruit  trees  in  many  of  the  tomato 
growing  sections  are  done  for  this  season. 
And  these  sections  as  a  general  thing  are 
not  ideal  for  growing  corn.  Farmers  will 
have  to  grow  something,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Editor  that  many  of  them 
will  grow  tomatoes. 

Canners  claim  that  it  is  of  the  first  neces- 
sity for  them  to  sell  futures  in  order  to 
command  bank  credit.  But  a  careful  sur- 
vey discloses  no  sign  of  a  future  market. 
Therefore  they  are  inclined  to  take  the 
sure  way  and  not  pack  at  all. 

However,  past  experience  proves  that 
the  canning  industry  recuperates  very  fast 
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and  any  sudden  change  for  the  better  in 
the  spot  market  for  canned  tomatoes  will 
almost  surely  embolden  some  canners  to 
operate  their  plants  and  some  banks  to  ad- 
vance them  credit ;  and  the  growers  will  be 
able  to  supply  sufficient  tomatoes  to  allow 
them  to  run. 

The  canned  tomato  market  apparently 
hit  bed  rock  at  70c.  a  dozen  for  No.  2s  and 
$1.05  a  dozen  for  No.  3s  (F.  O.  B.  coun- 
try points,  Maryland).  Every  now  and 
then,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  del- 
uge of  circulars  and  market  literature 
heralding  its  action,  it  sticks  its  head  up 
for  a  small  advance,  but  as  soon  as  it  has 
drawn  a  little  attention  to  itself,  it  be- 
comes embarrassed  and  beats  it  back  into 
the  cellar. 

The  fact  that  "the  worst  is  out"  is  fre- 
quently a  bull  argument  and  this  may  well 
be  so  in  the  case  of  canned  tomatoes,  as 
every  disparaging  and  defamatory  thing 
possible  has  been  said  about  this  poor, 
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friendless  and  downtrodden  food  staple. 
It  has  been  hurt  so  much  that  it  may  be 
that  it  is  now  immune  from  further  injury. 

Just  as  a  watched  kettle  will  never 
boil,  so  the  canned  tomato  market  is  un- 
likely to  score  a  recovery  while  everyone 
is  looking  at  it,  but  something  may  attract 
attention  from  it  and  when  things  settle 
down  it  may  be  found  that  the  tomato 
market  has  moved  up  from  the  cellar  to 
the  ground  floor. 

When  this  emergence,  this  resurrec- 
tion, may  be  expected  to  take  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  the  Editor  feels  per- 
fectly safe  in  predicting  that  No.  2  toma- 
toes will  sell  at  not  less  than  95c.  a  dozen 
before  snow  flies  again. 

Why  be  the  unpaid  chauffeur  of  a  lawn 
mower?  Try  keeping  a  goat.  A  milch 
goat  will  supply  an  ordinary  family  with 
milk,  will  keep  your  lawn  trimmed  and  act 
as  watchdog. 


The  National 


A REPORT  of  the  C  arnegie  Endo^iei 
following  statistics  of  the  Great  W: 
Total  cost  to  April  30,  1919,  $337,61^ 
ed  to  186  billions. 

In  estimating  the  indirect  costs,  propty 
thirty-six  billions,  plus,  and  loss  on  propcj 
In  July,  1914,  European  investors  m 
billions.    Since  then  we  have  paid  for  ouiih 
we  have  bought  all  those  securities  back  al 


commercial  credits  advanced  to  foreigner 
able  shift  of  the  international  trade  balan  i 

During  this  same  period  our  nationals 
billion  to  a  staggering  twenty-four  billion 
ment  of  the  United  States  owe  this  money 
States.    We  are  the  debtors  and  we  areki 
on,  or  the  principal  of,  this  great  national 
put  it  in  the  other. 

When  you  feel  like  worrying  over  thtc 
straight  in  your  mind. 


billions,  while  unpaid  interest 


j-alance  Sheet 

pit  for  International  Peace  gives  the 
42,560,  of  which  the  cash  cost  amount- 
loss  on  land  and  water  is  placed  at 
at  forty-five  billions. 
American  securities  amounting  to  five 
aare  of  the  war  costs,  and  in  addition 
1  have  lent  European  governments  ten 
ite  holdings  of  foreign  securities  and 
Amount  to  another  five  billions — a  favor- 
famounting  to  twenty  billion  dollars, 
febt  has  rolled  up  from  a  modest  one 
I  To  whom,  however,  does  the  Govern- 
I  It  owes  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
|e  creditors.    When  we  pay  the  interest 
nebt,  we  take  it  out  of  one  pocket  and 


ost  of  the  war  just  keep  these  things 

— The  Optimist. 
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Current  Comment 

THE  reduction  of  interest  or  discount 
rates,  first  in  Boston  then  in  London 
and  Stockholm  and  now  in  New  York, 
meets  with  the  approval  of  all  careful  ob- 
servers. Investors  have  not  been  whirled 
around  the  vicious  circle  during  the  last 
six  years  without  learning  that  the  low, 
settled  interest  rates  of  normal  times  are 
preferable  to  the  seven,  eight  and  even  ten 
per  cent,  rates  of  abnormal  times  when 
even  the  safest  investments  become  little 
better  than  unstable  speculations,  and 
when  interest  rates  are  devoured  by  living 
costs. 

Lower  interest  rates  are  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  the  deflation  of  general 
costs — wages,  inventory,  overhead,  taxes 
and  transportation  charges.  Like  all  our 
other  abnormal  costs,  high  interest  rates 
are  a  sort  of  fatty  degeneration  of  war. 
The  loosening  up  in  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Board  is  a  definite  assurance 
that  business  has  turned  the  corner  and 
that  a  steady,  although  possibly  slow,  im- 
provement should  be  noted  from  now  on. 

The  real  recovery  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers.  This  can  be  aided  by  credit  ex- 
tensions, but  cannot  be  expected  to  show 
too  rapid  improvement,  as  much  of  the 
expected  profits  from  this  year's  crops  will 
be  required  to  pay  back  debts.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  of  confidence,  however,  is  be- 
coming daily  more  manifest. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
branch  of  industry  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  joined  the  industrial  procession 
back  to  economic  sanity.  Judge  Gary  il- 
luminatingly  explains  that  the  wage  costs 
make  up  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  manufactured  steel.  So  the  announced 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of 
wage  strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  the 
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impossible  costs  in  this  great  key  industry. 

The  average  annual  wage  advanced 
from  $857  in  1912  to  $2173  in  1920,  or 
two  and  a  half  times.  The  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  steel  went  up  in  the  same  period 
from  $15.13  to  $40.80  or  two  and  a  third 
times. 

Just  as  labor  cost,  accounting  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  cost  of  making  steel, 
could  not  fail,  as  it  went  up,  to  carry  up 
correspondingly  the  cost  of  steel,  so  there 
can  be  no  possible  way  to  bring  the  cost  of 
steel  down  without  working  down  the  pre- 
ponderating labor  cost. 

The  break  having  come,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  other  readjustments  must  fol- 
low, the  huge  value  of  the  change  to  the 
country  is  obvious.  For  what  is  true  of 
the  steel  business,  is  true  of  transportation, 
is  true  of  building  construction  and,  owing 
to  that,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  true  of  rents. 

Further  reductions  by  the  Steel  Corpor- 
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ation  will  add  enormously  to  the  momen- 
tum of  the  national  swing  back  to  normal. 

The  steady  advance  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture was,  fortunately,  not  interfered  with 
by  the  war.  Improved  varieties  of  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  being 
constantly  produced.  Tests  conducted  for 
the  last  seven  years  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  have  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  variety  of  wheat  known  as 
"Pennsylvania  Forty-Four,"  the  use  of 
which  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of 
millions  of  bushels  per  annum.  Its  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  35.3  as  against  31.8 
for  the  next  best  yield,  and  17  bushels  for 
the  general  average. 

This  parallels  closely  the  highly  gratify- 
ing results  which  have  attended  similar 
experiments  conducted  by  our  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  the  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  tomato.  We  have  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  per  acre  tonnage  yield  ma- 
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terially,  but  our  greatest  success  is  in  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  solids,  of  sugar 
and  of  acidity.  High  acidity  and  high 
sugar  content  are  needed  to  produce  the 
finest  tomato  flavor;  an  increased  percent- 
age of  solids  results  in  a  heavier,  firmer 
tomato. 


Sunshine 

DOWN  in  Florida  the  sunshine  is  wet. 
The  light  sifts  down  in  soft  showers 
and  people  bathe  in  soothing  pools  of 
sunshine.  They  soak  in  vague  narcotic 
light. 

There  is  dry  sunshine  along  the  chain  of 
the  Rockies.  It  pierces  like  clean  steel.  It 
stimulates  the  skin  like  the  quiverings  of 
electricity.  It  strikes  upon  the  earth  with 
a  clear  and  vivid  clank. 

But  the  sunshine  of  New  Jersey  is  busi- 
nesslike and  vigorous.    It  is  a  thick  and 
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stable  sunshine  with  an  athletic  power  to 
do  great  and  various  things,  warming  the 
brooding  soil,  reddening  the  tomatoes  and 
coloring  the  ripening  fruit.  New  Jersey 
sunshine  is  neither  wet  nor  dry;  it  is  the 
universal  energizer. 

A YEAR  ago  twenty-three  dollars 
would  have  bought  the  housewife 
one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  provided 
she  had  a  drag  with  the  corner  grocer.  To- 
day the  same  twenty-three  dollars  will  buy 
the  same  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar — 
at  $7.50,  and,  in  addition,  it  will  buy  one 
hundred  pounds  of  flour — $5.40,  one  case 
Campbell's  Soups  (4  dozen  No.  1  cans  at 
12c  a  can)- — $5.76,  one  case  Campbell's 
Pork  and  Beans  (3  dozen  18  ounce  cans  at 
12c  a  can) — $4.32,  all  of  which  total 
$22.98,  leaving  her  two  cents  for  postage 
and  providing  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer, 
unaccompanied  by  speculative  risk. 
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KILLING  TIME 

1CK,  Tock"— 

The  clock,  sedately, 


Smug  and  stately, 
Early,  Lately, 
Grimly,  primly,  and  remorseless, 
Tolls  the  flying,  dying  years. 

"Ding!  Dong!" 

Impartial  teller 

For  the  buyer  and  the  seller 

And  each  feverish  earth  dweller, 
Checking  off  the  dead  and  done  for 

Hours,  with  their  hopes  and  fears. 

((Bim!  Boom!" 

0  soulless  sexton  t 

Furnishing  a 

Solemn  text  on 
"What  is  gone  can't  be  recovered;" 

You  provoke  my  soul  to  crime. 


You  whir  and  shiver 
As  you're  hurled 
Into  the  river; 
Demon!  Death  itself  Vve  slaughtered; 
I  have  murdered  Time! 


Rip!  Splash!" 


FAITH  and  loyalty,  thrift  and 
service,  are  now,  as  they  always 
have  been,  the  fundamentals  of 
prosperity.  &  The  two  first  are  part 
of  the  spirit  of  things,  while  the  two 
last  exemplify  action  carried  forward 
on  the  wings  of  the  two  firsts  The 
depression  we  are  passing  through 
was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  brought 
about  by  selfishness,  by  shirking  and 
by  sheer  extravagance.  &  Once  we 
push  these  out  of  the  picture  and, 
animated  by  faith,  loyally  apply  our* 
selves  to  thrift  and  service,  depression 
will  be  gradually  superseded  by  pros- 
perity— to  the  relief  of  the  nation. 


i 
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"Safe!"  The  Bleachers  Yell  with  Joy— 
"Soup  for  Dinner!"   Said  the  Boy. 


IF  excess  profits  and  income  taxes 
are  no  longer  collecting  colossal 
treasure,  they  are  still  sandbag* 
ging  weakened  American  industry 
into  a  state  of  insensibility^While 
the  government  gets  less  and  less  out 
of  that  taxation,  corporate  industry 
suffers  more  and  more  under  it« 
Business  must  be  done  so  that  taxes 
may  be  paid.  ^  This  country  wants 
tax  revision  and  it  wants  it  before 
the  nation's  productive  lights  go  out* 


The  two<dor  pious  used  in  printing 
the  Kids  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  will 
he  sent,  gratis,  to  the  first  merchant  apply- 
ing for  them  for  use  in  publicity. 


&  A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 

by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  n. 

 Title  Reg.  U.  S.  Pet.  Off.,  T.  M.  77,148 

Breaths  there  a  man  with  roll  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"Will  congress  never  use  the  axe 

On  that  confounded  income  tax  V* 

Vol.  10  August  1,  1921  No.  8 

Business  Prospects 

DESPITE  the  mid-summer  quiet,  the 
situation  shows  distinct  improve- 
ment and  would  appear  to  be  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  business  man  who  is  getting  his 
costs  back  to  normal  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch. 

The  curve  of  wholesale  food  prices  rose 
from  116%  to  122%  of  the  pre-war  aver- 
age during  the  week  of  July  10th.  Retail 
food  prices  continue  to  decline,  although 
their  present  position,  153%    of  the  pre- 
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war  average,  makes  the  spread  between  the 
retail  and  wholesale  curves  far  too  great  to 
be  satisfactory. 

This  advance  in  wholesale  prices  is  the 
most  pronounced  since  the  second  week  of 
June,  1920.  Should  this  tendency  continue 
and  should  the  decline  in  retail  prices  be 
accelerated,  this  spread  would  be  soon 
wiped  out. 

A  study  of  charts  showing  food  prices 
for  the  last  110  years  indicates  that  these 
curves  may  be  expected  to  cross  each  other 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  start  of 
any  long  swing  improvement  in  business 
conditions. 

THE  outlook  for  the  hay  and  grain 
crops,  despite  some  reports  of  in- 
jury, is  hopeful.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the 
canning  crops,  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  show  declines  from  last  year's  totals. 
It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  the  tomato 
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situation  without  being  trite,  but  there  is 
one  fact  with  which  the  trade  may  not  be 
familiar:  Growers  in  the  tri-states,  (Mary- 
land, Delaware  and  New  Jersey)  have 
gone  in  proportionately  stronger  for  sec- 
ond early  tomatoes,  and  lighter  on  the  late 
varieties,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Bonnie  Best,  the  most  popular  of  the 
second  earlies,is  a  rapidly  maturing  variety 
and  has  withstood  the  long  drouth  and 
great  heat  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected; (far  better  than  Greater  Balti- 
more, Stone  or  any  late  variety  could  pos- 
sibly have  done). 

Bonnie  Best  is  a  beautiful  tomato,  very 
smooth  and  even,  and  about  the  size — and 
almost  the  firmness — of  a  small  apple.  In 
color  it  is  slightly  more  orange  than  the 
deep  toned  late  tomatoes.  In  flavor  it  is 
absolutely  unexcelled. 

These  second  earlies  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  per  acre  yield  should  be  very 
satisfactory.   They  are  great  fruit  produc- 
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ers  but  their  weakness  is  that  their  vines 
are  not  as  sturdy  as  the  lates.  They  lose 
their  foliage  sooner  and  are  less  able  to 
hold  the  fruit  off  the  ground. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  sort  of  a  pre- 
diction anent  the  prospects  for  the  crop  of 
late  tomatoes. 

/CONSUMERS,  as  always,  are  loath  to 
buy  on  a  falling  market,  believing 
that  prices  will  continue  to  descend.  Act- 
ing upon  this  belief,  they  are  not  giving 
sufficient  thought  to  the  impending  exhaus- 
tion of  stocks  due  to  a  decline  in  volume  of 
production. 

An  increased  demand  would  seem  to  be 
foreshadowed  by  the  rising  price  of  grain, 
which  may  enable  the  farmers  not  only  to 
sell  their  new  crop  at  profitable  figures,  but 
to  dispose  of  last  years  surplus,  which  is  of 
superior  quality,  on  satisfactory  terms. 

Labor  is  showing,  on  the  whole,  good 
sense  and  admirable  restraint  in  respect  to 
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the  downward  trend  of  wages  that  has 
come  to  be  the  essential  alternative  to  bus- 
iness stagnation  and  disastrous  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  whole  country  is  ready  for  a  re- 
vival of  business  as  never  before.  It  can- 
not come  through  inflation,  nor  can  it  come 
through  excessive  deflation.  Liquidation, 
like  regulation,  may  bring  ruination  if  car- 
ried to  extremes.  Stabilization  of  prices 
and  wages  in  the  great  desideratum. 

But,  all  in  all,  the  outlook  is  better  today 
than  for  many  a  long  day  past. 


What  is  American  Cooking  ? 

JACOB  MILLER,  well-known  hotel 
steward,  declares  that  the  modern 
American  woman  has  forgotten  how  to 
cook,  and  that,  in  consequence,  American 
cooking  is  a  lost  art. 

If  this  slur  on  the  housewifely  accomp- 
lishments of  the  superior  sex  bears  a  germ 
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of  truth,  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  canned  foods. 

The  interests  of  American  women  have 
broadened  very  greatly  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  the  demands  on  their 
time  are  vastly  greater  than  was  the  case 
when  the  mothers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion did  the  housekeeping. 

The  accessibility  of  supply,  simplicity  of 
storage,  economy  of  fuel  and  ease  of  prep- 
aration that  are  distinctive  attributes  of 
canned  foods  appeal  with  overwhelming 
force  to  the  great  majority  of  American 
women. 

But,  was  there  ever  a  truly  American 
school  of  cooking?  Such,  for  example,  as 
the  French,  Italian  or  German?  We  do 
not  think  so. 

New  England  cooking  there  was,  and 
Southern  cooking,  but  what  ever  else  the 
Civil  War  accomplished  it  did  not  blend 
these  schools  into  one  eclectic  whole.  They 
continued  their  independent  courses,  sup- 
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ported  by  valiant  partisans  on  either  side. 

These  schools  are  American,  but  not  in 
any  truly  national  sense.  We  have  one 
great  national  dish  however — Roast  Tur- 
key— and  every  American  woman  can  cook 
it;  each  one  a  little  better  than  the  next. 

The  Fathers  made  a  great  mistake  when 
they  chose  the  Eagle  as  the  heraldic  device 
emblematic  of  our  sacred  liberties.  Practi- 
cally every  nation  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  had  already  preempted  this  carrion 
eating  scavenger.  Even  Mexico  has  an 
Eagle — and  it  is  eating  a  snake !  Our  na- 
tional emblem  should  be  a  Turkey  Gobbler, 
rampant. 

But  after  all,  the  turkey  is  a  costly  bird 
and  cannot  be  truthfully  said  to  be  as 
broadly  national  as  canned  Pork  and  Beans 
with  Tomato  Sauce.  This  is  a  truly  Amer- 
ican dish.  Perhaps  that  Turkey  Gobbler 
ought  to  be  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  can 
of  Pork  and  Beans.  What  kind  ?  Oh  Boy ! 
You  know  what  kind ! 


Tom 

THE  harrowing  experiences  of  the  grc 
have  tended  to  emphasize  the  necessitio 
at  the  expense  of  tonnage  distribution.  Tl  i 
crease  in  overhead  and  curtailment  of  pr^i 

The  falling  off  of  tonnage  has  been  I 
iness  in  the  United  States  but  in  business  ;  i 
have  been  declining  and  needs  accumulate, 
sonable  levels.   Yet  the  purchasing  power  f 

Increased  volume  can  only  be  had  by, 
mentally  right.  Jobbers  would  undoubte* 
reducing  the  number  of  lines  they  carry,  bi 
whose  prices  do  not  meet  this  all  importam 

The  greater  the  reduction  that  can  bi 
greater  the  concentration  of  effort  that  c 
sent  the  least  sales  resistance. 


itage 

ntry  trade  during  the  past  twelve  months 
of  economical  stocks  and  rapid  turnover 
inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  an  in- 

Ifs. 

t  most  serious  problem,  not  only  in  bus- 
nover  the  world.  For  over  a  year,  stocks 
in  Prices  of  many  articles  are  below  rea- 
r  f  the  public  is  immense. 

f  lying  and  selling  at  prices  that  are  funda- 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  by 
neans  of  the  ruthless  cutting  off  of  lines 
requirement. 

In  :ff ected  in  the  number  of  lines  carried,  the 
cube  brought  to  bear  on  the  lines  that  pre- 
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LOCAL  ATTRACTIONS 


'VE  often  been  in  Omaha 


Missouri  down, 
And  let  me  say  that  Omaha 

Is  quite  a  tolerable  town. 
I've  even  been  in  Chickleville, 
and  there  I've  filled  my 
sober  cup 
With  ginger  ale,  where  rolls 
the  pale 
Chicago  River  up. 

Where  streams  roll  only  up 
or  down 
would  never  be  the  place 
for  me  ; 
Give  me  a  stream  that  runs 
both  ways, 
for  cleanliness  and  novelty  ! 
By  Camden's  shore,  the  Delaware, 

by  tide  laws  worked  upon, 
Flows  fifty-fifty  every 
day, 

a  sort  of  pro  and  con. 


Hast  ever  been  in  Omaha 
where  rolls  the  dark 

Missouri  down  ? 


— John  G.  Saxe 


where  rolls  the  dark 
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The  Farm  and  Finance 

THE  Norris  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  a  one 
hundred  million  dollar  governmental  cor- 
poration to  promote  the  export  of  farm 
products.  This  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
formidable  agrarian  "bloc"  of  nineteen 
Senators. 

It  is  easy  to  organize  corporations  and 
to  furnish  credit  out  of  the  tax  payers 
money,  but  "Government  in  Business"  is 
slow  and  wasteful.  The  gruesome  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  U.  S.  Railway  Admin- 
istration, of  melancholy  memory,  may  well 
be  cited  as  horrible  examples  of  bureau- 
cratic operation  of  industry. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  safely  and 
prudently  to  give  the  farmer  more  and  bet- 
ter foreign  outlets  for  his  surplus  should 
be  done,  but  no  such  artificial  credit  device, 
unsound  in  principle  and  cumbersome  in 
operation,  will  ever  solve  his  problem. 
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The  farmer  has  thought  that  his  trouble 
arose  from  lack  of  credit.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  too  much  credit.  The  banks  were 
more  generous  in  loans  than  was  fair  to  the 
consumers. 

There  is  oft  repeated  complaint  that 
credit  is  denied  to  move  crops  to  market. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  reason 
that  the  farmer  does  not  move  his  crops  to 
market  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  credit 
but  rather  because  he  has  sufficient  credit 
to  enable  him  to  hold  them  off  the  market. 

What  he  really  wants  is  credit  enough  to 
continue  to  hold  until  prices  suit  him. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  proper  for  the 
farmer  to  wish  to  market  his  produce  to 
advantage,  but  it  is  distinctly  not  the  func- 
tion of  his  banker  to  furnish  him  with 
credit  in  order  that  he  may  help  to  corner 
the  food  supply.  Nor,  by  Thunder,  is  it  a 
proper  function  of  Government. 

During  the  period  of  price  recession  that 
is  now  happily  drawing  to  a  close,  the  far- 
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mer's  trouble  has  been  that  he  had  enough 
credit  to  hold  his  crops  while  the  market 
fell  He  could  have  liquidated  at  a  profit 
— but  he  misjudged  his  market. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  life  and  it 
needs  every  sane  and  sound  assistance. 
But  the  Norris  bill  is  not  of  that  nature. 

IIGHT  on  the  agricultural  financial  situ- 
J  tion  is  cast  by  preliminary  census  re- 
ports which  are  just  to  hand.  For  the  five 
year  period,  1915-19,  the  average  crop 
yield  was  $15,873,000,000  as  compared  to 
$5,829,000,000  for  the  five  years,  1910-14. 
This  triple  gain  has  been  followed  by  the 
decrease  of  $5,000,000,000  about  which 
the  farmer  now  complains. 

Between  1910  and  1920  the  value  of 
farm  property  increased  from  $34,800,- 
000,000  to  $67,800,000,000.  The  aver- 
age increase  is  from  $39  to  $70  an  acre, 
and  from  $5,470  to  $10,514  per  farm, 
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more  than  the  total  augmentation  from 
1776  to  1910. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  the  reports  show 
that  farm  mortgages  have  increased  in  ten 
years  133%.  Fortunately,  mortgages  to 
the  assumed  value  of  the  property  have  in- 
creased only  a  few  percent.  Over  four 
billions  of  dollars  lie  against  the  1,200,000 
farms  that  are  operated  by  their  owners. 

THE  farmer's  taxes  are  based  on  war 
values;  his  present  output  brings  low 
prices ;  he  pays,  on  an  average,  more  than 
six  percent,  on  his  mortgage,  which  is  of 
short  duration.   No  wonder  he  is  worried. 

It  is  important  that  every  one  should  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  troubles  that 
the  farmer  has  to  face.  But  it  is  just  as 
important  that  the  farmer  should  appreci- 
ate and  understand  the  troubles  that  every 
one  else  has  to  face.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
us,  the  farmer's  salvation  lies  not  in  freak 
legislation  but  in  hard  work. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  country 
should  not  be  fed  with  a  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  and  four  billions  of  corn.  "That 
would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  prices," 
says  the  agrarian  agitator.  Certainly  it 
would,  and  more  power  to  it.  Less  money 
for  each  bushel,  but  more  bushels,  means 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  a  larger 
crop.  It  also  means  more  purchasing 
power  inherent  in  that  money. 

Everybody  is  in  the  same  boat.  Pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  distributor — there  is 
no  use  in  dreaming  of  political  nostrums. 
We  must  deliver  our  services  more  efficient- 
ly. The  proper  motto  for  these  hot  sum- 
mer days,  and  for  many  days  to  come,  is 
"Work,  Son  of  Adam,  and  Forget  It." 


Short  Modern  Pome 

My  lady's  hair,  so  brightly  green, 
I  fear's  not  native  to  her  bean. 

Her  own,  that  yester-year  was  gray, 
Was  permanently  waved  away 
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HOT  WEATHER  READING 

YYTHEN  the  heat  falls  fierce  about  me 
ff      And  the  fickle  breezes  flout  me, 
I  oft  find  refrigeration 
In  Tibetan  exploration— 
Reading  of  the  fearsome  quest 
For  the  peak  of  Everest. 

Icy  winds  that  tear  and  worry  ; 

Snow  flakes  whirling  in  a  flurry, 
Icy  slope  and  icy  pack, 

Glaciers  that  grind  and  crack. 
What's  a  petty  soda  fountain  ? 

Place  me  by  a  crystal  mountain  ! 
What's  a  tinkle  in  a  pitcher  ? 

Put  me  where  the  ice  is  richer, 
Where  huge  avalanches  mingle 

'Till  my  very  entrails  tingle 
with  the  cold. 

Though  the  heat  should  beat  tarnation, 

Join  me,  in  imagination, 
Clad  in  fur,  upon  my  stomach, 

Crawling  o'er  a  cooling  hummock 
On  my  upward  way — 

Hammock  fiction  I  detest ; 
Hummock  literature  is  best 

For  an  August  day. 


THE  problem  of  today  is  to  re- 
vive buying;  to  reshape  public 
opinion*  Every  one  is  trying 
to  sell  and  trying  not  to  buy*  &  What 
we  need  are  leaders  in  the  field  of 
buying.  ^People  are  tired  of  doing 
without,  and  would  gladly  follow 
such  an  example*  &  If  every  individ- 
ual would  go  out  and  buy  just  one 
article  that  he  has  been  wanting, 
buying  would  be  re-established. 
Prosperity  travels  fast* 


New  electrotypes,  designed  for  use  in 
dealer's  publicity,  will  be  furnished  free 
upon  request.  Copies  of  advertisements 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  forwarded  to 
us  for  our  files. 


SEPTEMBER 
1921 


"If  Europe  Can  Live — 

America  Can  Prosper  !" 

—See  Page  10. 


Safety  First 

THE  merchant  can  have  no 
better  business  insurance — no 
better  guarantee  against  all  the 
uncertainties  of  the  times — than  to 
have  his  money  invested  in  a  few 
standard,  well-advertised  and  quick* 
moving  brands,  And  there  never 
was  a  time  when  this  was  truer  than 
it  is  right  now,  J>  Campbell's  Soup  and 
Pork  and  Beans  furnish  perfect  ex- 
amples of  wise  selection,  A  safe  in- 
vestment, readily  and  profitably 
turned  into  cash. 


The  two<olor  plates  used  in  printing 
the  Kids  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  wiU 
be  sent,  gratis,  to  the  first  merchant  apply- 
ing for  them  for  use  in  publicity. 


A  Periodical  of  Cheer  Published  Monthly 
by  the  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Dear  to  my  heart  is  the  golden  September — 

The  melons,  the  peaches,  the  green  saving  corn, 

And  scarlet  tomatoes  that  glow  like  an  ember, 
Reflecting  the  flame  of  the  reddening  morn. 

Mellow  with  thoughts  of  the  days  we  remember, 

Bright  with  the  promise  of  coming  good  cheer — 

Colorful,  comforting,  kindly  September, 
 Qolden  September,  the  crown  of  the  year. 

Vol*  10  September  1,  1921  No.  9 

Better  a  Nimble  Sixpence  than  a 
Lazy  Dollar 

TURNOVER  has  formerly  been  the 
Cinderella  of  the  Three  Graces  of 
Merchandising.  Her  rich  sisters,  Margin 
and  Volume,  always  cornered  all  the  atten- 
tion in  sight  and  poor  little  Turnover  was 
usually  forced  to  play  wall-flower. 

That  she  is  now  coming  into  her  own  is 
due  to  grim  necessity  and  not  to  the  Prince 
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Charming  of  the  fairy  tale.  For  over  a 
year  all  merchants  have  suffered,  in  great- 
er or  lesser  degree,  from  contraction  of 
capital.  This  has  forced  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  turning  that  capital  as 
often  as  possible. 

Good  salesmen  understand  this.  The 
right  kind  of  salesman,  representing  the 
right  kind  of  house,  no  longer  tries  to 
over-stock  the  dealer.  He  knows  that  what 
is  best  for  the  dealer,  and  therefore  for  the 
manufacturer,  is  a  prompt  turnover  and  a 
repeat  order. 

We  firmly  believe  in  our  distributors  so 
buying  Campbell's  Products  as  to  secure 
the  fastest  possible  turnover  consistent  with 
positive  certainty  of  uninterrupted  service 
to  the  retail  trade.  We  will  do  our  utmost 
to  see  that  they  get  prompt  service  at  our 
end,  but,  in  turn,  we  ask  that  they  insure  a 
smooth  flow  of  our  products  into  uninter- 
rupted consumption.  This  is  as  important 
for  them  as  for  us. 
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We  further  favor,  on  the  part  of  job- 
bers, a  policy  of  concentration  on  lines  and 
brands  that  present  the  least  sales-resist- 
ance, to  the  end  that  turnover  be  facilitated 
and  capital  made  more  fluid. 

The  prime  function  of  the  merchant  is  to 
discriminate  for  his  customers.  He  should 
decide  which  lines  are  free-selling  and 
which  is  the  best  brand  in  each  line,  and,  so 
far  as  may  be,  concentrate  on  those  best 
brands. 

Business  should  be  made  to  fit  the  times. 
We  don't  know  of  anyone  in  the  trade  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  owning  idle  money. 


The  Tomato  Situation 

FROM  every  tomato  growing  and  can- 
ning section  comes  the  same  story  of 
drastically  curtailed  acreage.  Estimates  of 
last  year's  acreage  in  Indiana,  for  example, 
varied  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand — 
according  to  who  was  making  the  guess. 
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This  year's  acreage  is  placed  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  condition 
of  this  section  is  typical  of  all  others. 

And  yet  this  contraction  of  acreage  may 
not  mean  all  that  it  would  appear  to.  In- 
vestigation shows  that  practically  every  one 
of  these  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  acres  is 
adjacent  to  a  plant  that  limits  its  activities 
to  the  production  of  canned  tomatoes. 
Hardly  an  acre  is  to  be  devoted  to  puree  or 
to  other  specialized  tomato  products. 

Nor  is  this  condition  true  only  of  Indi- 
ana. It  is  more  generally  true  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  This 
means  that  practically  all  the  tomatoes  that 
are  grown  will  be  packed  as  canned  toma- 
toes. So  the  reduction  in  the  pack  of  can- 
ned tomatoes  will  be  very  far  from  being 
in  line  with  the  reduction  in  acreage. 

Furthermore,  this  year  will  see  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  use  of  No.  2 
cans.  The  housewife  who  used  to  buy  a 
No.  3  can  will  this  year  buy  a  No.  2  can 
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and  make  it  do.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  stretching  out  the  supply. 

These  considerations  temper  our  judg- 
ment when  we  listen  to  the  reiterated 
prophesies  of  a  runaway  market  next  win- 
ter. High  priced  canned  vegetables,  es- 
pecially tomatoes,  are  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumption and  sale  of  our  products,  but  we 
cannot  conscientiously  take  the  extremely 
bullish  position  on  the  canned  tomato  mar- 
ket that  many  commentators  seem  to  have 
assumed. 


Potash 

THE  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  provides  for  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  on 
Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  also 
a  heavy  duty  on  Kanit  and  on  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia.  The  tentative  adoption  of  these 
schedules  is  due  to  the  influence  of  certain 
capitalists  who  invested  in  American  potash 
ventures  during  the  war.  They  obtained 
very  high  prices  for  a  time  and  would 
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naturally  like  to  continue  their  profitable 
business. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  these  men  took  a 
legitimate  gamble  on  this  venture;  and, 
whether  they  have  made  good  or  not,  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  American  farmer 
should  be  held  up  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  ton  on  his  potash  in  order 
to  help  these  possibly  unfortunate  oper- 
ators. 

Potash  exists  in  Western  soil,  and  its  use 
is  not  as  necessary  as  in  the  East.  The 
latter  section  of  the  country  has  been  starv- 
ed for  potash  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1 9 1 4.  It  must  be  had  for  the  grow- 
ing of  potatoes  and  all  truck  vegetables. 

And  this  tax  not  only  penalizes  the  farm- 
er, it  directly  increases  the  food  cost  of 
living  by  adding  to  it  twenty-five  dollars  a 
ton  for  all  the  potash  used,  and  also  the 
economic  loss  incurred  because  of  the  land 
which  goes  without  potash,  owing  to  that 
extra  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton. 
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The  supply  of  native  potash  is  limited 
and  is  regarded  by  agriculturists  as  infer- 
ior to  the  imported  article.  If  its  produc- 
tion is  considered  of  importance,  it  would 
be  wiser  for  the  government  to  pay  a  boun- 
ty for  it  than  to  levy  a  duty  on  foreign  pot- 
ash. This  might  have  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing prices  all  around. 

Propaganda  for  an  independent  Ameri- 
can supply  as  a  military  asset  in  time  of 
war  falls  flat  when  we  are  cutting  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  and  Navy  far  below 
the  point  of  safety.  One  doesn't  buy  Pyro 
for  the  Ford  on  the  same  day  one  cancels, 
for  purposes  of  economy,  the  insurance  on 
the  house. 

The  moment  is  not  a  propitious  one  in 
which  to  add  one  unnecessary  cent  to  the 
burdens  of  the  farmers  or  to  the  cost  of 
living.  We  believe  the  schedules,  as  now 
drawn,  to  be  unsound  and  unwise. 


Spare  us  Anothi  1 

WE  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  tui f< 
a  great  error  on  the  part  of  merchiits 
business  this  fall  as  an  excuse  for  jacking  >p 
an  incipient  buying  wave  most  effectually. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  jc! 
Great  danger  lies  in  any  tendency  of  Amei  m 
ror  of  trying  to  get  while  the  getting  is  U 
returns. 

This  will  be  a  hard  lesson  to  acquire  ir 
men,  for  they  are  by  nature  traders  rather  \  n 
thus  expressed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  jo 
error  that  has  proved  so  costly  during  the  si 

If  the  speculative  feature  could  be  re  ji 
eery  business,  the  community  would  be  ber  tt 
selves,  for  whether  jobbers  or  retailers,  1  ? 
and  not  as  speculators. 


m 


:  Buyers'  Strike 

for  the  better  has  come,  but  it  would  be 
Is  to  regard  an  increasing  briskness  in 
prices.   A  rising  market  will  flatten  out 

j  lessons  of  last  year  be  taken  to  heart, 
n  merchants  to  drift  back  to  the  old  er- 
od  rather  than  to  look  for  continuous 

r  the  average  run  of  American  business 
n  merchants,  if  a  differentiation  can  be 
continue,  in  some  degree,  to  fall  into  the 
st  year. 

>ved  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  gro- 
:ed,  and  particularly  the  grocers  them- 
7  are  in  business  as  distributors  of  foods 


— The  Optimist. 
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Civilization  Convalescent 

COMPARISON  of  the  world  outlook 
today  with  that  of  a  year  ago  brings 
realization  of  a  startling  progress.  The 
process  of  improvement,  although  persist- 
ent, has  been  so  gradual  that  many  fail  to 
realize  how  great  an  advance  has  been 
scored. 

A  year  ago  it  was  still  doubtful  whether 
Germany  could  be  made  to  pay  her  share 
of  the  terms  of  peace,  and  whether,  if  she 
did  make  the  attempt,  her  whole  political, 
social  and  industrial  structure  would  not 
be  shattered. 

Poland  had  challenged  the  Bolshevik 
armies  and  had  lost  in  the  encounter;  Aus- 
tria was  sinking  deeper  into  a  bottomless 
morass  of  famine  and  bankruptcy;  Hun- 
gary, just  rid  of  the  nightmare  of  Bela 
Kun,  was  plotting  against  her  neighbors 
and  defiantly  waving  the  flag  of  restored 
monarchy. 
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Socialism  was  in  the  saddle  in  Italy  and 
was  driving  the  country  into  industrial 
chaos ;  there  was  discontent  in  France  over 
the  disposition  of  the  other  allied  powers 
to  give  Germany  time  for  reflection,  and 
growing  apprehension  in  England  over  the 
demands  of  labor. 

In  China  revolution  was  being  staged; 
banners  of  revolt  were  flying  in  Egypt;  in 
India  there  were  continual  reminders  of 
the  fire  of  discontent  that  smouldered 
under  the  British  Raj;  from  day  to  day 
there  came  new  proofs  of  the  exasperation 
of  both  sides  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  which 
the  best  remedy  the  House  of  Commons 
could  offer  was  the  passage  of  another 
Irish  Coercion  bill. 

All  this  was  a  year  ago.  Today,  a  Ger- 
many whose  return  to  solvency  is  bound  up 
with  the  restoration  of  better  financial  and 
industrial  conditions  among  her  neighbors, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  division  and 
distrust  in  Europe.   France  is  beginning  to 
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realize  that  the  more  lenient  treatment  of 
Germany  that  was  favored  by  her  allies 
was  not  prompted  by  motives  of  selfish- 
ness. 

Poland  is  quietly  settling  down  to  the 
hard  work  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  her 
prosperity;  Jugo-Slavia  is  framing  a  con- 
stitution for  its  discordant  and  diverse 
races  without  coming  to  blows  over  the 
business;  Czechoslovakia  is  reaching  out 
for  treaties  of  commerce ;  Italy  is  stamping 
on  the  still  smouldering  embers  of  com- 
munism, and,  miracle  of  the  centuries, 
there  would  seem  to  be  ground  for  hope 
that  Ireland  is  on  the  way  to  permanent 
peace. 

In  England  they  have  discarded  the 
mood  of  pessimism.  Over  there  they  have 
had  much  more  compelling  cause  for  gloom 
than  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  but  no  sooner 
have  signs  of  peace  appeared  in  Ireland, 
and  President  Harding's  invitation  to  a 
disarmament   conference   been  carefully 
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perused,  than  the  optimists  come  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  take  charge  of  the 
show. 

We  have  all  been  listening  to  crepe-hang- 
ers who  reiterate  warnings  that  no  im- 
provement can  be  looked  for  until  foreign 
conditions,  especially  European,  show  evi- 
dences of  recovery.  Well,  they  show  it. 
Stand  up  and  look  around  for  yourself. 


Without  the  bee  to  gallivant 
And  shift  some  pollen  there. 

He  travels  in  the  honey  line 
But  sets  the  vines  aglow, 

Which  shows  the  finest  things  we  do 
Are  not  the  things  we  know. 

I  do  not  care  for  honey  much, 
And  yet  I  prize  the  bee; 

The  fair  tomatoes  that  I  love, 
He  makes  9 em  blush  for  me. 


BOTANY  BEES 


ULL  many  a  tomato  plant 

Would  never  blush  nor  bear, 
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Welching  on  an  Obligation 

AT  the  elections  of  last  November,  both 
of  the  great  political  parties  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  on  platforms  that 
promised  relief  from  the  oppressive  excess 
profits  tax  and  confiscatory  super-taxes. 

The  action  of  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  amounts 
not  only  to  a  repudiation  of  the  leadership 
of  President  Harding,  but  also  to  placing 
pre-election  promises  in  the  "scrap  of  pa- 
per" class. 

To  be  sure,  the  excess  profits  taxes  are  to 
go.  But  not  now.  Next  year,  not  this 
year.  The  demagogic  super-taxes  that 
have  chased  capital  into  tax  free  securities 
will  also  be  reduced.  But  they  must  be 
paid  for  1921.  So  say  the  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives. 

These  men,  be  their  motives  what  they 
may,  are  holding  up  progress.  These  taxes 
operate  to  keep  costs  of  manufactured 
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goods  out  of  line  with  farm  products  and 
raw  materials  and  prevent  the  restoration 
of  an  equitable  and  harmonious  price  level. 

American  industry  cannot  stand  another 
year  of  uneconomic  taxation.  It  remains 
for  the  Senate  to  insist  that  the  pledges  of 
the  Republican  Party  be  kept. 


Editorial  Cogitations 

WE  are  thrilled  to  learn  from  the  pub- 
lic prints  that  a  left  handed  knee 
bolter  receives  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
day  more  than  a  right  handed  one.  Now, 
why  this  discrimination?  Of  course,  we  are 
untutored  in  this  matter,  our  knees  never 
yet  having  required  bolting,  although  a 
trifle  creaky  from  much  prayerful  genuflec- 
tion. Much,  we  should  suspect,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  personality  of  the  knee  bolt- 
er, but  we  cannot  imagine  wherein  lies  the 
special  advantage  or  virtue  of  south-paw 
operators. 
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However,  knees  are  becoming  more 
prominent  all  the  time  so  one  cannot  be  too 
careful. 

Prominent  eugenists  are  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  breeding  for  the  small 
compact  human  type,  as  distinguished  from 
the  heavy  draft  type.  The  human  flivver 
is  said  to  lend  himself  admirably  to  quan- 
tity production  and  general  efficiency. 

Many  of  him  can  be  crowded  into  an 
apartment  or  a  street  car  and  charged  full 
rent  and  fare.  There  is  more  profit  in  him 
everyway.  Take  clothes.  The  cloth  that 
would  make  the  large  man  one  suit  of 
clothes  will  make  two  for  the  flivver  and 
bring  two  prices.  It  is  that  way  all  along 
the  line. 

Our  recommendation  to  the  eugenists  is 
to  develope  this  flivver  type  of  citizenry 
without  more  delay.  But  the  Editor  hopes 
it  may  not  be  found  necessary  to  "scrap" 
the  large  models  that  are  now  in  existence. 


SEPTEMBER 

0 BLESSED  month!  You  make  us  glad, 
You  bring  us  many  a  prayed-for 
blessing. 

You  don't  know  what  a  time  we've  had! 

This  summer  has  been  most  distressing. 
Heat  and  humidity,  by  golly, 

Have  brought  us  grief  and  melancholy! 
Now  you  will  bring  us  weather  cool, 

Inspiring  us  to  play  and  roister; 
You'll  pack  the  kiddies  off  to  school, 

Omit  the  clam,  bring  forth  the  oyster; 
Trot  out  the  actorine  and  actor 

And  lend  life  many  a  pleasant  factor. 
The  seaside  joys  we  must  forego, 

Those  lovely  beachscapes  make  us  sighfull ! 
However,  high  and  wide  and  low, 

W e  must  admit  we've  had  an  eyefull! 
And  you  have  beauties,  we  remember, 

That  also  charm,  so  hail,  September! 


The  Sun  is  Shining— 

Now  is  the  Time 

to  Make  your  Hay! 

— See  Page  I 


HIS  is  no  time  for  pessimism 


or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for 


overripe  optimism*  «^But  those 
who  have  turned  the  face  of  the 
clock  to  the  wall  and  have  business 
and  not  time  on  their  minds;  who 
are  doing  their  part,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  to  bring  about  better 
conditions — those,  we  say,  have  a 
right  to  be  optimistic,  for  business  is 
certainly  improving,  and  they  are  in 
line  to  receive  the  benefits  that  are 
sure  to  materialize* 


The  t<wo<olor  pious  used  in  printing 
the  Kids  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  will 
be  smt,  gratis,  to  the  first  merchant  apply- 
ing for  them  for  use  in  publicity. 
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Now  the  rustling  leaves  remind  us 

We  must  briskly  rustle  too, 
Lest  the  frosty  season  find  us 

With  some  orders  overdue. 
Rustle  for  the  housewife's  larder, 

Rustle  for  the  pantry  shelves, 
Rustle  steadier  and  harder — 

Qot  to  rustle  for  ourselves! 


Vol.  10 


October  1,  1921 


No,  10 


Now  is  the  Time  ! 

THE  effect  of  the  long  continued  sag- 
ging market  has  been  to  cause  consum- 
ers to  defer  buying  until  the  last  possible 
moment  in  the  Hope  of  still  lower  prices. 
The  declining  prices  have  also  acted  to 
discourage  the  producer  and  thus  diminish 
output.  Pantry  shelves  are  bare,  and 
manufactured  stocks  are  low. 
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vThe  country  has  long  since  ceased  to 
live  on  its  f it  and  has  been  going  without; 
Wants  have  accumulated,  and,  with  the 
change  in  mental  attitude  which  has  evi- 
denced itself  more  and  more  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  everything  seems  to  point 
to  really  brisk  business  for  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cash  in  by  straight 
merchandising,  rather  than  by  speculation. 
The  opportunity  for  quick  profits  and  for 
turnover  during  the  next  few  months 
should  not  be  neglected.  Merchants 
should  exert  themselves  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  and  favorable  turn  of 
affairs. 

The  public  is  not  plunging;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  buyers  are  shopping  and  will  buy 
only  where  quality  and  price  most  satisfy 
them.  Standard  goods  of  known  value 
form  the  most  reliable  antedote  to  sales 
resistance. 
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There  are  a  hundred  million  people  in 
this  country  who  are  eating  three  meals  a 
day  and  paying  for  them.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  are  not  doing  one  or  the 
other  or  either.  There  is  big  business  to 
be  had  by  those  who  go  after  it. 

People  are  not  looking  for  nightingale's 
tongues  or  Persian  lamb  chops;  they  want 
good,  pure,  nourishing  and  palatable  food 
— at  reasonable  prices.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  but  they  are  few  and 
will  be  fewer. 


October  is  a  full  schedule  month  for 
Campbell's  national  advertising.  Both 
Soup  and  Beans  are  featured  in  an  almost 
interminable  list  of  magazines.  You  know 
the  Campbell  position — right  hand  page, 
directly  following  reading  matter — and 
always  full  page  space. 

All  Campbell's  contract  space  is  in  use 
this  month.   All  that  tremendous  power  of 
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publicity  is  being  used  to  move  the  jobbers' 
stocks  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers, 
and  the  retailers'  stocks  into  consumption. 
We  offer  this  co-operation  with  your  effort 
to  secure  prompt  distribution  of  our  pro- 
ducts, especially  of  all  Tomato  Soup  pur- 
chased as  futures. 

That  Turnover  is  the  key  to  successful 
merchandizing  has  been  proven  beyond 
doubt  during  the  past  year.  Instruct  your 
sales  force  to  co-operate  with  Campbell's 
specialty  men  and  Campbell's  forceful  na- 
tional advertising,  to  the  end  that  stocks 
may  more  promptly  be  moved  into  con- 
sumption. The  market  is  ready  for  it. 
Take  advantage  of  your  opportunities. 

Canned  Tomatoes 

AS  we  approach  the  end  of  the  packing 
JLjL   season,  it  is  interesting  to  survey  it 
in  the  light  of  early  season  prophesies. 
The  short  acreage  was  accurately  apprais- 
ed in  advance,  but  few  anticipated  the  fine 
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yield  from  such  acreage  as  was  planted. 

Growers,  where  they  functioned  as 
such  at  all,  had  satisfactory  returns,  both 
material  and  financial.  The  yield  has  been 
excellent  wherever  crops  were  in  the 
ground,  and  the  quality  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

It  would  appear  that  the  market  price 
at  the  present  time,  September  26th,  is  rea- 
sonable at  $1.00  for  two's  and  $1.40  for 
three's,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  packing  but  making  no  allowance  for  the 
shortness  of  the  pack. 

If  the  canner  is  able  to  sell  his  entire 
pack  and  carry-over  at  these  prices  he  will 
not  add  much  to  his  cash  surplus.  We 
doubt  if  that  old  octopus,  Federal  Income 
Tax,  will  be  able  to  get  a  decent  meal  off 
the  entire  industry. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  pack  or 
carry-over,  we  do  not  look  for  any  runa- 
way market.  The  pepless  quality  of  the 
consumer  demand  for  canned  tomatoes 
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does  not  evidence  any  perturbation  in  that 
quarter  over  a  possible  shortage  in  the  sup- 
ply. Economy  is  in  order  and  high  prices 
will  stop  consumption. 

Doubtless  consumers  appreciate  more 
and  more  the  value  of  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  as  a  substitute  for  canned  tomatoes 
and,  equally  doubtless,  their  taste  in  this 
respect  is  sound. 

Economy  Overdone 

THE  pendulum  swings  from  extreme 
to  extreme ;  we  go  from  utmost  extrav- 
agance to  direst  economy.  We  have  worn 
our  old  clothes  until  they  had  to  be  darned 
when  we  took  them  off  at  night  and  damn- 
ed when  we  put  them  on  in  the  morning. 
We  have  become  so  over-enthusiastic  about 
saving  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  saving  our  own  energy — -and 
that  is  fatal. 

When  this  country  came  to  the  jumping 
off  place  in  the  summer  of  1920,  it  dived 
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into  the  cold,  dark  waters  of  retrench- 
ment and  ever  since  it  has  been  seeing  how 
long  it  could  stay  under  and  hold  its 
breath.  It  has  overplayed  it's  part  and 
must  come  up  for  air.  We  must  sell  in 
order  to  live  and  all  must  buy  in  order  that 
all  may  sell  Most  of  us  have  taken  our 
losses,  marked  down  our  prices  and  re- 
duced our  costs.  Those  who  haven't  al- 
ready done  so  will  have  to  follow  suit, 
whether  they  want  to  or  no. 

The  stage  is  set  for  the  start  of  booming 
activity.  Wants  have  piled  up  as  never  be- 
fore. General  reduction  of  prices  will  en- 
able those  working  for  a  lower  wage  to 
procure  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as 
during  the  war  period.  We  believe  our 
prices  are  in  line  with  the  thought  and 
spirit  that  we  are  here  trying  to  express. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  economic  value 
which  our  products  show  at  present  prices 
will  so  stimulate  business  that  the  increased 
demand  will  allow  us  to  operate  at  a  profit. 


Wi 


WE  sometimes  hear  of  people  who  v<\ji 
ghosts  and  man-eating  sea-serpents 
no  such  thing. " 

For  one  man  who  works  himself  to  c  I 
cise,  overeating,  late  hours,  or  avoidable  w\ 
hiccoughs  are  about  equally  rare. 

Work  developes;  work  stimulates;  wi 
and  compels  growth;  work  lays  a  corner  \( 
cannot  be  filled  by  a  substitute. 

Work  is  the  greatest  actuator,  great* 
to  his  job,  but  all  the  time  let  it  be  unders 
gently  applied. 

Aimless  effort  counts  for  nothing;  thi 
parable  to  the  frog  that  started  to  get  ou 
day  and  slipping  back  two  feet  each  night) 
Hard  work  will  not  at  all  take  the  p 
an  earnest  purpose.    Added  to  these,  hov 
But  to  many  people,  work  is  an  ugl;j 


m 


rk 

k  themselves  to  death,  just  as  we  hear  of 
And  all  the  time  we  know  "there  ain't 

Ith,  ten  thousand  die  from  lack  of  exer- 
fry.    Fatalities  from  overwork  or  from  . 

k  strengthens;  work  induces,  promotes, 
>ne  in  the  success-structure  whose  place 

[accelerator  that  any  person  can  attach 
(d  that  we  mean  intelligent  work,  intelli- 

pasmodic,  unintelligent  worker  is  com- 
|  the  well,  hopping  up  three  feet  each 

1  of  judgment,  thoughtfulness,  tact  nor 
;er,  it  always  means  a  successful  career, 
'ord. 

— The  Optimist. 
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Another  Return  to  Normalcy 

WE  have  been  passing  through  a  per- 
iod of  decadence  that  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
craze  for  dancing  that  preceded  the  war, 
the  taste  for  jazz  music,  sex  problems, 
vamp  plays  and  erotic  literature  were  all 
symptoms  of  the  same  social  morbidity. 

That  this  phase  is  passing,  and  that  the 
public  taste  is  returning  to  normal,  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The 
end  of  the  dancing  craze  is  marked  by  the 
return  of  the  Viennese  Waltz.  Stage  and 
screen  vamps  are  not  in  demand. 

Builders  of  magazine  circulation  no 
longer  feature  the  lewd  and  the  nude,  the 
obscene  and  absurd.  Taken  by  and  large, 
the  world  is  getting  healthy-minded  and  is 
resorting  more  to  the  outdoors  for  its  di- 
versions. And  Paris  reports  that  skirts 
are  to  be  longer.  Guess  we'll  have  to  get 
something  new  to  worry  about. 
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Right  Prices  and  Right  Wages 

WHILE  every  man  of  affairs  and 
every  intelligent  wage  earner  longs 
for  a  return  of  normal  and  wholesome  ac- 
tivity, there  is  not  a  little  confusion  of 
thought  respecting  the  definition  of  "nor- 
mal" and  the  tests  to  be  applied  to  the 
terms  uright  prices"  and  "right  wages." 
We  think  that  the  question  is  an  economic 
and  not  a  moral  one.  Right  prices,  we 
believe,  are  prices  that  will  move  goods. 

Sacrifices  may  have  to  be  made  in  order 
that  sales  may  be  satisfactory  in  volume, 
and,  if  so,  the  sooner  they  are  made  and 
the  industrial  machinery  started — the 
goods  moved — the  better  for  all  concerned. 
These  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  produc- 
ers, for  "right  prices"  most  emphatically 
do  not  mean  "cut  prices." 

Right  wages,  in  our  estimation,  are  those 
at  which  full  employment  is  possible  for  the 
wage  earners  of  the  country.  Inflated 
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wages  for  some  and  unemployment  or  part- 
time  employment  for  others  is  not  a  heal- 
thy condition.  Labor  should  aim  to  have 
full  employment  at  wages  that  will  enable 
the  workers  to  comfortably  support  their 
families.  Such  wages,  by  the  way,  produce 
vast  movement  of  goods. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made 
toward  price  liquidation,  there  are  still 
resistance  points  that  impede  the  present 
tendency  toward  a  business  revival.  Prom- 
inent among  these  may  be  mentioned  re- 
tail prices  that  have  not  yielded  sufficiently 
to  the  downward  trend  in  wholesale  prices 
and  railway  freight  rates  on  farm  produce, 
food  products,  and  food  containers. 

Here  are  obstacles  in  the  path  of  read- 
justment that  the  public  should  seek  to  re- 
move with  the  least  possible  friction.  Nec- 
essary concessions  and  sacrifices,  when 
made,  will  prove  to  be  of  advantage  to  all 
and  will  be  amply  compensated  for  after 
the  restoration  of  industrial  equilibrium. 
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Canned  Foods  Week 

March  1—8,  1922 

THE  endorsement  of  Canned  Foods 
Week  has  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Everywhere,  throughout  the  country,  can- 
nersanddistributors,bothwholesale  and  re- 
tail, are  lining  up  in  support  of  the  big  idea. 

This  campaign  is  more  important  now 
that  the  prices  of  some  items  are  soar- 
ing, than  a  few  months  ago  when  there  was 
slack  demand.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  if  prices  get  too  high,  canned  foods 
will  be  slow  sellers.  A  Canned  Foods 
Week  will  have  the  effect  of  oiling  the  ma- 
chinery of  distribution. 

The  Committee  announces  that  it  will 
spend  no  money  until  collected.  If  you  are 
interested,  make  your  contribution  now. 
Send  check  to  Committee  on  Canned  Foods 
Week,  National  Canners  Association,  1739 
H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
will  take  several  months  to  arrange  the  ad- 
vertising matter  and  properly  distribute  it. 
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The  Yellow  Peril 

IMPORTATION  of  Chinese  eggs  is 
said  to  be  depressing  the  price  of  eggs 
in  American  markets.  We  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  scale  down  the  wage  of  the 
thrifty  American  hen  through  the  compe- 
tion  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  especially  ori- 
ental coolie  labor. 

A  Chinese  hen  is  contented  with  a  scale 
of  living  with  which  no  self-respecting  Yan- 
kee hen  would  put  up.  On  a  little  chop 
suey  and  tea  in  the  morning,  a  coolie  hen 
will  do  a  heavy  day's  work,  and  then  fur- 
nish her  own  roost. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  product  of  the 
coolie  hen  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
domestic  article,  so  there  is  no  guarding 
against  it.  This  is  not  to  wondered  at, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  Chinese  who  first 
discovered,  as  they  first  discovered  many 
other  things,  the  art  of  preserving  eggs  in- 
definitely. 
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There  are  said  to  be  eggs  in  China  that 
have  been  kept  a  hundred  years  without 
becoming  shell-shocked.  These,  we  take 
it,  resemble  in  flavor  our  own  cold  storage 
eggs,  but  our  cold  storage  houses  cannot 
offer  anything  to  compete  with  them  in  age. 

Our  cold  storage  houses  have  not  been 
in  existence  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury so  that  men  who  boast  of  eating  native 
eggs  that  date  back  to  the  war  of  1812  are 
merely  spoofing. 

Something  must  be  done  to  protect  the 
infant  industry  of  our  own,  our  native  hen. 
She  must  not  be  victimized  by  cheap  for- 
eign labor.  A  citizenry,  trained  and  accus- 
tomed to  viewing  with  alarm,  must  take  up 
the  white  hen's  burden. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favors 
us  with  a  report  that  there  will  be  a  bump- 
er crop  of  nuts  this  year.  All  varieties  will 
be  unusually  abundant.  Well,  what  are 
you  laughing  at?    Don't  you  believe  it? 
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A  TREE 

TOEHOLD,  my  child,  this  noble  tree! 
f\    'Twould  make  a  house  for  you  and  me. 

'Twould  make  a  coffin  for  me,  dead, 
Also  a  headboard  for  your  bed. 
'Twould  make  a  cradle  for  the  young, 

A  gallows  for  me,  if  I'm  hung. 
(I  know  that  one  is  ' "hanged  "  for  crime, 

But  '  'hanged 9  9  don  9t  lend  itself  to  rhyme.  J 
Oh,  many  things  this  tree  would  make, 

If  trouble  we  should  care  to  take. 
But,  should  we  fell  this  monarch  tree, 

A  thousand  pities  it  would  be, 
And  it  would  leave,  if  it  should  die, 

A  vacant  place  against  the  sky. 
Its  tenants,  bug  and  beast  and  bird, 

In  piteous  protest  would  be  heard. 
Here  rest  the  birds  their  weary  wings, 

And  here  the  mournful  tree  toad  sings; 
Here,  in  a  kindly  shelter  hid, 

Are  locust,  cricket,  katydid; 
Here  daintily  the  spider  weaves, 

And  caterpillars  sew  their  leaves; 
The  robin  and  the  blackbird  here 

Record  their  season  of  the  year. 
These  little  folk,  it  seems  to  me, 

Have  vested  interests  in  this  tree. 
Let  us  just  camp  beneath  its  shade, 

Nor  mar  the  thing  that  God  has  made! 


Fi  IRST  CLASS  products  have  no 
defects  to  conceal*  ^  It  is  always 
safer  to  purchase  articles  that 
occupy  the  spot  light  than  to  take  a 
chance  on  something  laying  in  a 
dark  corner*  No  one  can  afford  to 
buy  space  to  advertise  other  than  a 
most  excellent  commodity*  ^  The 
character  of  a  grocery  store  is  recog- 
nized by  the  quality  of  the  goods 
handled*  &  Campbell's  Soups  and 
Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans  beget 
confidence  and  this  is  the  soul  of  the 
merchant's  success* 


Neu/  electrotypes,  designed  for  use  in 
dealer's  publicity,  will  be  furnished  free 
upon  request.  Copies  of  advertisements 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  forwarded  to 
us  for  our  files. 


NOVEMBER 
1921 


This  is  the  Month  in  which  we 

Put  the  Brakes  on  Armament  and 

Throw  the  Hobbles  off  Appetite  j 

mm^v*m^   J 


NSATISFIED  with  economic 


values  in  many  grocery  lines, 


f"^.  consumers  have  turned  in 
increasing  numbers  to  Campbell's 
products,  &  The  resulting  demand, 
materializing  during  the  season  in 
which  our  manufacturing  capacity 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  To* 
mato  Soup,  exhausted  our  reserve 
stocks  of  Pork  and  Beans  and  of 
many  kinds  of  Soup,  &  Operating 
day  and  night,  we  are  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  accumulation  of  unfilled 
orders. 

We  wish  to  express  to  our  cus- 
tomers our  regret  at  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  service  and  assure  them 
that  the  interruption  will  be  only 
temporary. 


The  two-color  pious  used  in  printing 
the  Kids  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  uill 
be  sent,  gratis,  to  the  first  merchant  apply- 
ing /or  them  for  use  in  publicity. 
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It  now  is  plain  to  all  of  us 

November  is  a  sinful  cuss, 
For  in  the  air  is  hint  of  wine 

All  mellow  in  the  golden  shine. 
But  brief  will  be  the  joyous  bout, 

A  stern  reformer  spies  it  out, 
And  passing  over  mead  and  wood 
 leave  ™  cold  and  white  and  good. 

Vol.  10  November  1,  1921  ~~ NoTTl 

Strike  or  No  Strike 

BY  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Opti- 
mist is  received  by  it's  readers,  the 
great  question  of  strike  or  no  strike  will 
presumably  have  been  answered.  As  we 
write,  it  is  permissable  to  hope,  and  even 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  to  expect, 
that  some  settlement  of  the  controversy  will 
be  found  that  will  avoid  a  strike  without  a 
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surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  Brother- 
hoods. 

Two  facts  stand  out  clearly  at  this  time. 
One  is  that  the  railroads  must  cut  their 
operating  expenses  in  order  to  give  the 
reduced  traffic  rates  imperatively  required 
by  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
The  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads 
are  largely  made  up  of  labor  costs.  The 
roads,  therefore,  are  going  to  reduce  their 
labor  costs,  strike  or  no  strike,  because 
they  have  to  do  it. 

The  other  fact  is  that  the  Brotherhoods 
do  not  care  whether  the  railways  are  ruin- 
ed or  not  by  the  excessive  railroad  charges. 
They  do  not  care  whether  or  not  industry 
and  business  are  throttled  by  ruinous  rates. 
They  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  pub- 
lic or  what  becomes  of  the  country  so  long 
as  they  can  maintain,  by  brute  strength, 
their  war-time  wage  scales  and  rules. 

A  strike  would  be  bad  enough,  goodness 
knows,  but  a  surrender  to  such  brutal  die- 
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tation  would  be  infinitely  worse.  The  coun- 
try is  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  tolerate  any 
pusilanimous  truckling  to  an  arrogant  and 
dictatorial  group  who  demand  special  priv- 
ileges for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  ruin 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  must  be  a  backdown  or  a 
showdown. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  present 
agitation  must  of  necessity  have  a  material 
effect  upon  food  markets.  Strike  or  no 
strike,  consumers  will  lay  in  considerable 
supplies  of  canned  foods  and  the  effect  of 
this  buying  should  be  promptly  felt  by  job- 
bers. If  the  strike  becomes  a  reality,  it 
will  lick  up  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retail 
dealers  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  jobber's 
stocks  will  be  consumed  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  get  them  into  the  hands  of 
retail  distributors. 

If  the  railway  situation  is  settled  without 
a  strike,  the  general  feeling  of  relief 
should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  an  al- 
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ready  healthy  and  normal  demand. 

While  we  cannot  guarantee  future  de- 
liveries or  prompt  deliveries  of  new  orders 
for  Pork  and  Beans,  or  of  Vegetable, 
Chicken,  or  Celery  Soup,  we  can  assure  our 
customers  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  our  products  as 
long  as  transportation  facilities   of  any 
kind  permit.    Our  Traffic  Manager  is  a 
"go  getter"  and  knows  all  the  routes  from 
the  Great  Northern  to  the  R.  F.  D.  And 
our  Manufacturing  Department  is  operat- 
ing twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  

Grocery  Conditions  in  England 

IN  a  report  dealing  with  foreign  financial 
conditions,  we  observe  that  "The  Brit- 
ish Co-operative  Wholesale  Society"  shows 
losses  of  £3,434,620  sterling  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  due  in  part  to  fall- 
ing inventories  and  in  part  to  less  business 
by  it's  retail  co-operatives. 
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The  report  further  contains  the  cheering 
information  that  the  Society  appears  to 
have  been  able  to  sustain  the  loss  without 
serious  embarrassment. 

The  above  doubtless  refers  to  The  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  of 
Manchester,  a  very  important  concern, 
largely  interested  in  the  grocery  business. 

Such  a  loss,  (approximately  seventeen 
million  dollars  at  normal  exchange),  by 
one  concern,  and  during  a  period  of  only 
six  months,  would  seem  to  clearly  indicate 
that  depressing  conditions  in  the  grocery 
trade,  during  the  period  referred  to,  were 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  United  States. 

The  Trade  Acceptance 

SOME  of  us  use  and  like  Trade  Accep- 
tances, others  don't,  but  usually  the 
latter  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  mean- 
ing. For  example,  one  man  wrote  us 
that  he  never  signed  "notes",  another  said, 
"My  bank  won't  let  me". 
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Now  a  Trade  Acceptance  Is  very  differ- 
ent from  a  note,  and  a  bank  advising  a 
customer  not  to  sign  such  papers  shows  a 
very  unprogressive  spirit,  to  say  the  least. 

Any  upright,  honest-to-goodness  busi- 
ness man,  if  asked  whether  or  not  he  in- 
tended to  settle  a  bill  in  sixty  days,  would 
answer  "yes"— well,  a  Trade  Acceptance 
is  simply  a  signed  acknowledgment  of 
that  selfsame  verbal  promise,  no  more  and 
no  less,  so  why  should  anyone  fear  it? 

For  centuries,  the  world's  merchandise 
business  has  been  transacted  through  the 
use  of  Acceptances.  They  constitute  the 
best  Credit  instruments  that  exist  for 
world  trading.  So  why  should  they  not  be 
best  for  domestic  use? 

Progressive  Canada  transacts  it's  affairs 
by  means  of  the  Trade  Acceptance,  Amer- 
ican business  is  headed  the  same  way  and, 
in  our  opinion,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
will  all  reach  that  goal 
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Robber  Freight  Rates 

THE  strangling  effect  of  the  present 
rates  on  business  and  the  obstacle 
they  offer  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
living  may  be  well  illustrated  by  regarding 
a  few  specific  instances  from  the  point  of 
view  of  percentage  increase  since  the  per- 
iod of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  increased  cost  to  us  of  shipping  our 
products  in  carload  lots  to  the  following 
points,  under  current  rates  as  compared 
with  those  in  effect  during  1914,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Boston — 188.4%;  New  York — 
269.1%;  Chicago— 249.1%;  Kansas  City 
—153.7%. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  burden 
attaches  not  only  to  the  shipment  of  all 
finished  products  but  to  the  assembly  of 
their  component  parts,  it  may  readily  be 
seen  what  a  boon  a  general  reduction  of 
freight  rates  would  be  for  all. 
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WITH  concerted  voice,  the  daily  pap< 
turers,  jobbers  and  retailers  to  redm 
tors  of  profit  and  loss.   The  universality  (It 
unanimity  with  which  the  exhorters  thems<|i 
all  of  the  prominent  publications  still  clin^ 
The  brilliant  exception  is  Pictorial  Review 

When  costs  in  the  publishing  busines; 
steadily  increased  it's  advertising  rates  ur 
page,  with  an  unguaranteed  circulation 
two  million  copies  per  issue.  Very  natur; 
traffic  would  bear  and  the  rate  was  progre: 
it  reached  $9,000. 

This  publication  now  has  a  guarantee 
sue,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  othe 
or  any  other  magazine  selling  at  it's  price 
ial  Review  has  announced  a  further  reduc 
than  that  of  any  of  it's  immediate  competfi 
rection. 

Buy  a  copy  of  the  December  issue— <H 


v— A  Leader 

I  and  magazines  are  advising  manufac- 
i\  prices,  irrespective  of  the  despised  f  ac- 
othe  propaganda  is  only  equaled  by  the 
ip  fail  to  take  their  own  medicine.  Nearly 
naciously  to  their  war-time  schedules. 

if  ere  rapidly  mounting,  Pictorial  Review 
at  the  peak,  it  was  receiving  $10,000  a 
ich  was  probably  considerably  less  than 
they  discovered  this  to  be  more  than  the 
:s  ely  reduced  until,  effective  August  1921, 

:irculation  of  two  million  copies  per  is- 
:nonthly  magazine  in  the  United  States 
dHolding  this  dominant  position,  Pictor- 
1  to  $8,000  per  page,  a  page  18%  larger 

|s.    This  is  a  real  lead  in  the  right  di- 

ifhe  news  stands,  November  15th. 

— The  Optimist. 
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The  Compromise  Revenue  Bill 

THE  more  we  digest  the  details  of  the 
Senate  compromise  tax  measure,  the 
less  we  admire  it.  A  program  that  in  time 
of  peace  takes  48%  of  incomes  between  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  50%  of  in- 
comes exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  cannot  fail  to  drive  into  tax  ex- 
empt securities  such  large  incomes  as  are 
derived  from  investments  in  ordinary  tax- 
able issues. 

Thus  such  capitol  would  not  only  yield 
no  revenue  to  the  national  treasury  but  it 
would  be  diverted  from  all  active  industrial 
business  development,  from  the  very  pur- 
poses and  pursuits  upon  which  depend  the 
production  of  the  country  and  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  wage  earner. 

As  for  the  investment  which  could  not 
be  withdrawn  so  readily  from  the  going 
plant  in  which  the  owner's  capital  is  locked 
up,  the  tax,  devouring  to  such  an  extent  the 
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earnings  going  as  income  to  the  industrial 
owner,  would  prevent  his  putting  fresh  cap- 
ital into  similar  or  different  enterprises. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  taxation  reach- 
es saturation.  When  taxes  become  confis- 
catory-— as  the  surtaxes  in  the  higher 
brackets  are — they  are  evaded  and  the  bur- 
den is  shifted  to  citizens  of  moderate 
means. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  realize  that  it  is  really  im- 
possible to  usoak  the  rich";  what  they 
are  doing  is  "soaking"  the  workers  of 
the  country,  the  industrious,  brave  and 
persevering. 

Big  incomes  are  not  "spent"  in  the  com- 
mon acceptance  of  the  term.  They  form 
the  capital  supply  for  industrial  expansion 
and  increased  employment.  To  exact  a 
tax  which  is  prohibitive  of  surplus  income 
accumulation  is  to  dry  up  the  fountains 
which  feed  that  capital  supply. 

It  is  hopeless  mental  incapacity  which 
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cannot  see  that  when  there  is  no  fresh  cap- 
ital available,  the  country  will  stop  grow- 
ing. It  is  the  blindest  kind  of  ignorance 
which  cannot  see  that  when  a  country  stops 
growing,  it  is  left  to  die  of  dry  rot. 

BOTH  Parties  have  promised  relief, 
but  to  the  Republican  majority  be- 
longs the  responsibility.  As  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, we  feel  like  saying  with  the  Salem, 
(Ark.)  Star,  "We  haven't  time  to  scold 
the  Democratic  Senators  all  they  deserve. 
Besides  they  look  all  drawed  up,  re- 
morseful and  conscience-stricken,  and  wall 
their  eyes  around  so  much  that  we  danged 
near  feel  sorry  for  'em". 

"The  character  of  the  taxes  can  and 
should  be  changed,"  the  Republi- 
can Platform  declares  in  these  precise 
words.  But  the  compromise  tax  bill  chang- 
es nothing  as  to  character  and  proceeds  to 
strangle  business  and  impose  burdens  that 
are  excusable  only  during  war. 
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There  should  be,  continues  the  Plat- 
form, "early  accomplishment  of  that  real 
reduction  of  the  tax  burden  which  may  be 
achieved  by  substituting  simple  for  com- 
plex laws."  Yet  Senators  insist  upon  the 
retention  of  the  complex  laws  and  oppose 
simplicity. 

The  platform  demands  "tax  laws  which 
do  not"  in  the  place  of  tax  laws  which  do 
"excessively  mulct  the  consumer  or  need- 
lessly repress  enterprise  and  thrift."  The 
one  effort  to  dump  a  mulcting  tax  is  the 
promise  to  get  rid — in  the  future — of  the 
excess  profits  tax. 

An  argument  advanced  for  delaying  re- 
peal is  that  this  tax  has  already  been  pass- 
ed on  to  the  consumer  by  the  manufacturer 
and  that  retroactive  repeal  would  simply 
permit  him  to  keep  moneys  already  obtain- 
ed by  grinding  the  face  of  the  public. 

How  absurd  this  argument  is  may  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  a  chart  of  wholesale 
prices  during  the  past  ten  months.  Manu- 
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facturers  were  forced  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  sell  at  a  price  that 
would  move  their  products,  regardless  of 
taxation  or  anything  else. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  repeal  of 
this  measure  should  be  made  retroactive. 
There  should  be  immediate  relief.  But  that 
relief  is  denied.  There  must  be  strangula- 
tion for  another  year.  And  yet  the  Plat- 
form uses  the  word  "prompt".  Why  this 
disregard  of  campaign  pledges? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Solons  of 
Capitol  Hill,  elected  to  save  the  country 
from  economic  crime  and  industrial  wreck, 
stand  willing  to  sell  their  birthright  for  the 
votes  of  superstition  and  folly?  The  Edi- 
tor of  The  Optimist  is  too  real  an  opti- 
mist to  believe  it ! 

The  Overseer  of  Zion 

TWO  or  three  things  worth  while  one 
learns  in  the  long  journey  through  this 
vale  of  near  beers,  albeit  they  are  ever 
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learned  late  in  life.  One  of  these  things  is 
the  futility  of  argument.  It  is  idle  to  argue, 
for  one  argues  with  but  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— those  who  cannot  understand  and 
those  who  will  not. 

Of  those  who  cannot,  one  may  say  with 
Dr.  Johnson  that  you  can  furnish  an  argu- 
ment but  not  an  understanding.  Of  the 
others,  the  will  nots,  you  soon  see  that  ar- 
gument is  worse  than  useless ;  it  brings  you 
to  the  point  where  you  look  upon  man- 
slaughter as  one  of  the  neglected  virtues. 

Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva,  the  Poobah  of 
Zion,  Illinois,  holds  that  the  earth  is  a  flat 
circular  world  with  the  North  Pole  in  the 
exact  center,  no  South  Pole,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  of  ice,  which  keeps  ventursome 
mariners  from  falling  off  the  rim. 

That  the  earth  has  no  motion  but  re- 
mains stationary  in  space  and  that  the  sun 
is  really  a  little  orb,  thirty-two  miles  across, 
and  only  three  thousand  miles  from  the 
earth. 
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"God,"  asserts  His  Overseer,  "certain- 
ly would  not  have  made  a  sun  to  light  the 
world  and  then  placed  it  so  far  away.  A 
man  would  be  a  fool  to  build  a  house  in 
Zion  and  place  his  parlor  lamp  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin." 

The  Editor,  personally,  would  not  un- 
dertake for  a  much  needed  thousand  dol- 
lars to  prove  to  Wilbur  that  the  world  is 
round  because  you  couldn't  prove  it  to  him 
unless  you  could  put  it  in  his  hand.  But  if 
he  will  agree  to  give  us  a  thousand  dollars, 
we  will  agree  with  him  that  the  world  is 
flat  and  write  a  better  brief  for  his  theory 
than  he  can. 

One  learns  by  the  time  one  is  very  old 
the  futility  of  denying  misstatements.  Peo- 
ple who  believe  them  go  on  believing  them 
anyway.  And  people  who  are  lie-proof  do 
not  need  to  be  shown.  So  uCui  bono?"  as 
the  ancients  rendered  "What's  the  use?". 
Lies  deceive  no  one  but  the  liars  them- 
selves and  the  feeble  of  mind. 


By  The  Perplexed  Householder 


But  our  sympathy's  somewhat  alloyed 
Today  as  we  amble  to  press. 
In  vain  the  horizon  we  scan: 

Oh,  where  do  these  unemployed  lurk? 
Oh,  where  is  the  old  "odd-job  man,  " 

And  where  is  the  "maid  of  all  work"? 

There's  a  trivial  leak  in  the  roof, 

A  threatening  sag  in  the  gate, 
But  workmen  stand  proudly  aloof 

And  talk  of  the  "scale"  and  the  "rate". 
There's  an  "army  of  idlers",  they  say, 

But  an  army  we  don't  need,  b'gosh  ! 
But  oh,  for  a  tinker  today, 

And  a  lady  not  too  proud  to  wash! 

Oh,  where  are  the  highbrows  at  large, 

Of  whom  we  but  recently  heard? 
Who,  trembling  on  red  ruin's  marge, 

Would  dash  to  a  job  at  a  word? 
A  doctor  we  want  for  the  flue, 

An  artist  to  whitewash  the  barn. 
Professor,  can  you  make  home  brew? 

And  will  you  wash  dishes  and  darn? 


E  hear  of  the  unemployed 
And  the  idle  millions'  distress, 
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VoL  10  December  1,  1921  No.  12 

The  Packers'  Consent  Decree 

HE  question  of  just  where  we  stand  in 
the  controversy  that  is  raging  over  the 
Packers'  Consent  Decree  has  been  the 
subject  of  such  flattering,  or  unflattering, 
curiosity  that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
unbosom  ourselves  so  that  our  feelings  may 
be  perfectly  understood.  " 

At  the  time  the  Decree  was  entered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  during  the  struggle  that  pre- 
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ceded  that  somewhat  startling  denoue- 
ment, we  took  no  active  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, one  way  or  the  other,  as  it  in  no  way 
affected  the  distribution  of  our  products; 
nor  was  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
us  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  Ihe 
whole  thing  was  put  over  by  the  various 
Wholesale  Grocers  Associations  (with 
some  assistance  from  the  National  Lan- 
ners  Association). 

The  evidence  on  which  the  Decree  was 
based,  (and  to  which  we  have  had  no  ac- 
cess), is  doubtless  on  file  at  Washington, 
and  if  it  was  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Court  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  suffici- 
ent to  prevent  any  modification  of  the  De- 
cree now,  unless  new  evidence  has  been 
produced.  If  there  is  real  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  original  evidence,  the  De- 
cree should  be  reviewed. 

We  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  determine  iust  who  is  back  of  the 
movement.  We  are  at  liberty  to  state 
that  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  President  ot 
Swift  &  Company,  declined  most  em- 
phatically to  sign  the  petition  to  have  the 
Decree  modified. 
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THE  stockholders  of  Swift  &  Com- 
pany are  now  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  wholesale  gro- 
cery specialties,  through  control  of 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  the  stockholders 
of  Wilson  &  Company  are  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  through  interest  in  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Company  (who  state  in  their 
advertising  that  they  are  the  largest  whole- 
sale grocery  house  in  the  world),  and  the 
Cudahy  Company  makes  a  popular  grocery 
specialty;  all  of  which  would  seem  to  nar- 
row the  field  considerably. 

After  the  Decree  was  put  into  effect,  we 
sensed  certain  reactions  through  our  pur- 
chasing channels.  It  became  evident  that 
the  smaller  independent  canners  of  season- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  were  in  the  way 
of  suffering  hardship  owing  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Packers  from  their  market. 
Viewing  the  matter  from  this  light,  we 
commented,  in  our  issue  of  February  1920, 
as  follows : 

"In  the  past,  the  Big  Five  financed  almost  any 
reputable  canner  with  goods  to  offer;  they  took 
the  goods  and  paid  for  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
packed.  Now,  with  these  buyers  out  of  the 
market,  and  a  widely  held  expectation  that  price* 
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must  eventually  fall,  what  incentive  is  there  for 
the  jobber  to  purchase  in  advance  from  the  can- 
ner,  or,  in  fact,  to  even  purchase  spot  goods  be- 
yond his  normal  requirements  for  a  specific 
period,  as  he  has  his  own  high  costs  for  storage, 
handling,  interest  and  overhead.  The  natural 
thing  will  be  for  him  to  allow  the  canner  to  keep 
the  goods." 


THIS  article  was  the  subject  of  some 
criticism  at  the  time,  as  it  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  we  had  taken  a 
position  against  the  Consent  Decree.  This 
we  had  not  done,  but  we  had  called  atten- 
tion to  a  phase  of  the  situation  that  some 
day  would  raise  a  question  that  would  re- 
quire a  lot  of  answering. 

If  we  are  to  apply  the  principle  of  ex- 
perience, we  can  only  say  that  the  Consent 
Decree  has  worked  out  exactly  as  forecast 
in  the  article  referred  to.  The  small  can- 
ners  have  been  left  uholding  the  bag''; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  market  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
two  years  will  result  in  shaking  out  the 
small  canners  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
canning  industry  in  strong  hands. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  de- 
velopment would  not  be  favorable  to  the 
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general  public,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Decree  is  working  in  favor  of  some  di- 
visions of  the^  trade  and  that  other  divis- 
ions are  suffering.  It  has  not  been  in  force 
long  enough,  or  through  a  sufficiently  nor- 
mal business  season,  for  us  to  determine 
whether  it  is  working  for  or  against  the 
consumer. 


WE  are  nowT  being  pressed  by  interest- 
ed sources,  on  both  sides,  to  take  a 
definite  position  either  for  or 
against  the  Consent  Decree.  We  feel  that 
we  are  well  within  our  rights  in  declining  to 
do  so.  We  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
original  debate,  leading  to  its  adoption, 
arid  should  we  come  out  at  the  present  time 
either  for  or  against  it,  our  action  could 
only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  had 
had  sufficient  time  to  investigate  its  merits 
and  had  reached  a  definite  conclusion 
thereon.   This  has  not  been  the  case. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Decree  will 
stand,  as  we  feel  that  its  retention  will 
probably  prove  a  greater  benefit  to  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  than  a  detriment  to  the 
packing  and  canning  interests. 
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Bean  Price  Statistics 

Y  direction  of  Congress,  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
is  engaged  in  compiling  statistics  for 
the  purpose  of  making  certain  determina- 
tions in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
proportionate  allocation  of  the  spread  be- 
tween the  price  received  by  the  growers  of 
agricultural' products  and  tfie  price  paid  by 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  Commis- 
sion has  asked  a  number  of  jobbers  to  fur- 
nish statistics  of  costs  on  various  items, 
dating  back  to  and  including  the  year  19 1 J, 
but  excluding  1914  and  1915.  One  of  the 
items  on  which  information  has  been 
sought  is  Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans,  and 
as  we  realize  that  these  inquiries  may  be- 
come general,  we  are  publishing  the  re- 
quired statistics  for  the  benefit  of  our  cus- 
tomers. 

Prices  applying  in  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  Camp- 
bell's Pork  and  Beans,  18  oz.  can,  packed 
three  dozen  to  case.  Trade  discount  10%  ; 
cash  discount  \y2%— 10  days,  30  days  net. 
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List  Price 
Date   per  case  Terms 

1913         $2.85  f.  o.  b.  Camden,  freight  prepaid. 

1916  $2.85 

1917 

Jan.  1st  $2.85 

May  8th  Sales  withdrawn. 

Dec.  27th  $4.80  Sales  resumed  on  f.  o.  b.  Cam- 
den, basis. 

1918 

Jan  1st     $4.80  f.  o.  b.  Camden,  basis. 

Feb.  23rd  Sales  withdrawn. 

May  17th  $5.10  Sales  resumed  on  f.  o.  b.  Cam- 
den, basis. 

June  3rd  $4.80  f.  o.  b.  Camden,  basis. 

Dec.  16th  $4.50  f.  o.  b.  Camden,  freight  prepaid. 

(Refund  made  on  freight  paid 
by  customers  in  Dec.  1918). 

1919         $4.50  f.  o.  b.  Camden,  freight  prepaid. 

1920 

Jan.  1st  $4.50 
Dec.  27th  $3.90 

1921 

Jan.  1st  $3.90 
May  9th  *$3.45 

*  (Trade  discount  increased  to 
10%  and  2%  in  purchases  250 
cases  or  more.) 


The  Top  of  th 

DEAR  readers  and  friends — we  hope 
you  know  what  we  mean.   The  ho 
is  in  the  air.   We  have  been  passinj! 
violent  liquidation  and  business  revival, 
cumulating  funds,  and  credits  are  being  tlj 

Wholesale  food  prices  are  at  their  | 
see  advancing  prices  in  some  lines,  but  no 
them.    Speculators  who  hold  canned  vege 
rude  awakening.    But  the  outlook  for  leg! 
all  grocery  lines. 

The  lamps  are  lighted  along  the 
threshold  of  a  boom,  but  we  are  laying  f 
favorable  outcome  of  the  Washington  C 
lessened  taxation  and  bettered  internatio; 
mas,  with  its  promise  of  "Peace  on  Earth 

Never  has  the  advent  of  this  joyous  i 
the  outlook  for  the  holiday  trade  appear! 
promised  his  co-operation.  And  so,  Gerl 
of  the  season.  We  hope  that  God  will  rej 
that  nothing  may  you  dismay. 


Reason  to  You 

It  both  are  each  and  you  are  both — oh, 
iys  are  in  the  offing  and  the  festival  spirit 
lirough  the  lull  which  comes  between 
it  things  are  looking  up.  Banks  are  ac- 
red out. 

point.  The  approaching  winter  should 
yh  prices — consumers  will  not  stand  for 
des  for  fancy  prices  will  experience  a 
bate  profits  is  excellent,  as  we  see  it,  in 

Id  to  prosperity.    We  are  not  on  the 
Idations.    The  prospect  is  rosy  for  a 
ierence — a  prospect  rich  in  promise  of 
relations.    And  so  we  come  to  Christ- 
Jood  Will  toward  Men." 

ijison  seemed  more  opportune;  never  has 
brighter — even  the  weather  man  has 
men,  we  extend  to  you  the  compliments 
|/ou  merry,  as  the  old  carol  hath  it,  and 
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Armament  Reduction  Means  Better 

Times 

fT  YE  look  for  good  business  as  a  result 
\^of  the  Washington  Conference.  It 
is  evident  that  the  full  importance  of 
the  economic  advantages  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Hughes  Schedule  of  naval  reductions  has 
not  as  yet  been  fully  discounted. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  cost  of  one  U. 
S.  Battleship  would  endow  four  great  uni- 
versities; or  it  would  build  8,600  homes  at 
$5,000.00  each — (about  the  number  of 
dwellings  to  be  found  in  such  cities  as 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Macon,  Georgia; 
Sacramento,  California;  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
or  Lexington,  Kentucky). 

This  gives  some  idea  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  money  saved  in  the  mere 
construction  of  one  ship.  The  total  econ- 
omies looked  for  in  the  first  ten  years 
amount  to  seven  and  a  half  billions,  exclu- 
sive of  interest;  of  which  our  share  would 
be  in  excess  of  two  billion  dollars. 
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CANCELLATION  of  the  indebted- 
ness  of  any  European  nations  to  the 
United  States  should  not  be  consider- 
ed. The  very  existence  of  these  debts,  as 
such,  makes  for  the  peace  of  the  world; 
for  debtor  nations  do  not  often  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  war. 

The  savings  effected  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  about  equal  the  interest  on 
what  they  owe  us  and  if  they  begin  paying 
this  interest,  we  would  be  enabled  to  effect 
reductions  in  our  schedule  of  taxation 
amounting  to  nearly  a  half  billion  a  year, 
or  almost  five  billions  in  the  ten  year  per- 
iod. 

Such  money  does  not  lie  idle.  If  it  is 
not  preempted  by  the  Government  to 
finance  armament  it  becomes  available  for 
private  enterprise.  And  so  we  look  for  a 
favorable  reaction  to  result  from  the 
Washington  Conference.  Goods  will  be 
moved  from  grocer's  shelves  and  more 
people  will  eat  more  Campbell's  Soups  and 
Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  going 
to  solve  all  our  problems.    Only  getting 
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back  to  the  old  American  standards  of 
hard  work  and  maximum  production,  and 
reasonable  costs  will  do  that. 


HE  Conference  would  do  well  to 


abolish  the  submarine.    It  is  a  dark, 
dismal,  dangerous,  uninviting,  uncom- 
fortable, unhealthful,  cramped,  creeping, 
sneaking,  blind  reptile  of  the  sea. 

It  can  never  be  utilized  for  pleasure 
cruising.  It  will  never  bring  joy  to  cap- 
tain or  crew.  It  has  no  sporting  qualities. 
It  will  never  succeed  as  a  freight  carrier. 
It  is  not  an  open  and  aboveboard  craft, 
but  hides,  like  a  bat  or  a  bug,  in  the  dark. 

The  flying  machine  is  the  direct  antithe- 
sis of  the  submarine.  Every  fiber  of  it 
spells  joy.  Flying  will  be  the  sport,  the  oc- 
cupation, the  delight  of  future  generations. 
They  will  have  the  trackless,  pathless,  un- 
obstructed routes;  the  bird's-eye  view  of 
earth  and  all  that  thereon  is. 


STEPS  should  also  be  taken  looking  to 
the  permanent  abolition  of  forewarn- 
ers  and  prophets  of  international  dis- 
cord.   A  good  forewarner  with  an  inflam- 
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ed  ego  and  a  stout  pair  of  lungs  can  set 
nations  by  the  ears  and  precipitate  all  the 
trouble  that  he  forsees.  He  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  army  with  banners. 

When  one  of  these  he-Cassandras  has 
a  bad  dream,  he  gets  a  notion  in  his  sys- 
tem that  he  is  divinely  ordained  to  warn 
the  populace,  and  he  is  so  unselfish  in  his 
devotion  to  his  delusion  that  the  level- 
headed say:  "Lo,  he  is  not  getting  anything 
out  of  this ;  it  must  be  so !  Go  to,  and  let's 
prepare  for  the  worst I"  And  they  do,  and 
they  get  it. 

Every  time  an  irresponsible  journal  dis- 
courses upon  the  inevitableness  of  a  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labor;  between  Oc- 
cident and  orient,  north  and  south,  yellow 
and  white,  black  and  blue,  culture  and  kul- 
tur,  and  so  on,  it  dangerously  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  the  nations  of  Europe  had  spent  their 
time  and  money  in  cultivating  friendliness 
and  sweet  reasonableness,  they  w7ould  have 
had  no  war.  For  folk  fight  over  misunder- 
standings, not  understandings.  And  your 
forewarner  is  the  breeder  of  misunder- 
standings and  hate. 
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The  Once  Over 

IN  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  our 
house  magazine,  the  Editor  likes  to 
feel  that  he  can  divest  himself  of  the 
restraint  inherent  in  the  ex-cathedra  pose, 
and,  in  relaxed  mood,  review  the  current 
gossip  or  invite  his  soul  to  luxurious  in- 
dulgence in  glittering  generalities. 

Good  news  this  month,  like  young  Loch- 
invar,  comes  out  of  the  West.  The  "still 
life"  phase  of  the  canned  food  label  is  on 
the  wane !  So  say  members  of  the  West- 
ern Canners'  Association,  and  they  ought 
to  know.  The  canny  housewife  now  shuts 
her  eyes  to  pictured  lusciousness  and  picks 
her  brands  by  experience.  Thus  is  record- 
ed the  emancipation  of  appetite  from  art. 

Most  persons  of  the  older  generation  re- 
member the  rage  for  the  '"still  life"  in  art. 
Baskets  of  fruit,  creels  of  fish  and  hampers 
of  game  were  esteemed  fit  subjects  for  the 
masters  of  oil  painting. 

They  began  to  go  out  of  the  galleries 
about  the  time  they  came  into  the  grocer- 
ies. Possibly  it  was  because  the  Tintorettos 
of  tomatoes  and  the  Rembrandts  of  rad- 
ishes commercialized  their  talents.  Per- 
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haps  the  public  refused  to  buy  barren  pan- 
els of  fruit  or  vegetables  when  equally  life- 
like lithographs  were  available  with  cans 
of  the  real  thing. 


MEMBERS  of  the  National  Kraut 
Packers'  Association  make  dark 
and  dire  predictions  on  the  sauer- 
kraut outlook  for  the  coming  winter.  They 
say  that  there  is  a  shortage  and  that  the 
visible  supply  is  in  urgent  demand  for  me- 
dicinal and  tonic  purposes. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  kraut  shortage  is 
due  mainly  to  speculators.  They  have 
bought  up  a  great  deal  of  the  "medicinal" 
supply  since  learning  that  a  portion  of 
kraut,  which  is  fermented  cabbage,  con- 
tains a  kick  like  a  cocktail. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  kraut 
may  well  become  a  prized  hors  d'oeuvre 
on  the  table  of  wealthy  epicures.  It  will  be 
more  precious  than  ortolans,  more  sought- 
after  than  foie  gras. 


AN  English  investigator  who  has  been 
h  learning  how  the  little  busy  bee  doth 
*  it's  dothing,    says  that  a  pound  of 
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honey  contains  the  concentrated  essence  of 
62,000  blossoms,  and  that  in  producing 
this,  they  make  2,700,000  visits  to  and 
from  the  flowers  and  cover  a  distance  of 
approximately  5,000,000  miles. 

This  is  all  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive but  let  us  hope  that  the  honey  dealers 
are  not  informed  of  it.  They  charge 
enough  for  honey  as  it  is,  goodness  knows ! 


THE  town  of  Belley,  in  the  south  of 
France,  is  planning  to  erect  a  statue 
in  honor  of  Brillat-Savarin,  author  of 
the  greatest  work  ever  written  on  the  art 
of  eating,  master  of  the  art  of  cooking  and 
the  most  distinguished  epicure  of  his  day. 

Why  must  dead  men  have  statues? 
What  satisfaction  does  a  statue  give  to 
anyone  but  the  sculptor  who  makes  it  and 
the  poor  gazink  who  is  selected  to  make 
the  dedicatory  speech?  Savarin  would 
have  preferred  an  annual  celebration  in  his 
honor  at  which  the  cooks  would  vie  with 
one  another  to  cook  a  really  fine  meal. 

Brillat-Savarin  was  born  in  Belley.  Ye 
gods !  What  a  grand  place  for  an  epicure 
to  be  born  in! 


/JTb*  (Sbristmas  ®r?f  bas  onsfw  rood, 
w  ©bat's  robe  it  brars  surb  iobri&  f raits, 
It's  roots  groto  brra  in  btiman  irtrts, 
It's  traits  arr  tbosr  of  buman  arts. 


It's  solraoid  jrtoris  sib?  out  ligbts, 
ti&p  t&osr  in  tbr  Arabian  Higbts — 
It's  flotows  of  flam?  t nrirb  tlsf  room, 
SKsplIing  barb  and  raid  and  gloom. 

#     I'  # 
It  r&mrs  be  magir  Milt  tor  stop,  • 
® bat's  fob?,  prraaps,  it  dors  not  "m?, 
(®nlrss,  pmbanrf,  tbf  rrason  firs 
In  spring  things  tbrougb  morbid  r?rs. ) 


If  tof  tint  banisb  froton  and  guile, 
Ind  far?  tljf  tnorld  toitb  frirndl?  smiif , 
<$ur  (Jbristmas  (Errr,  it  mag  br  found, 
^till  bloom  for  us  tbr  tobolr  erar  round. 


